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UR gentle friend was a character in perfect balance. There 
was no discord in him, no inner strife. The course of his life, 
also, was in harmony with his desires and interests. He was able 
to devote himself from the very start to his vocation, and had the 
good fortune—denied to so many others—of finding himself guided 
from the beginning of his undergraduate studies by the hand of a 
learned and benevolent master, Dr. Hugo Albert Rennert. He 
worked at what he loved most. His obligations and responsibilities 
were those for which he was particularly apt. No other calling in 
life would he have preferred. The very atmosphere in which he 
found himself from early manhood—the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the society of Philadelphia—was congenial to him. At the 
University he was perfectly at home. It was verily to him his 
alma mater, and he loved it with filial affection. ; 

James Pyle Wickersham Crawford was born in Lancaster, Pa., 
February 19, 1882. He entered the College of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1898, and studied in the Graduate School from 1902 
to 1904. The next two years he spent abroad, at the Universities of 
Grenoble, Madrid, and Freiburg. He received his doctorate at 
the University of Pennsylvania in the spring of 1906, and was 
appointed the same year Instructor in Romance Languages. In 
1912 he became Chairman of the Department. He was made 
Professor in 1914. When the United States entered the war he 
received a commission as captain, and served as military attaché to 
the Republic of Colombia from January to July 1919. 

Professor Crawford was editor of The Modern Language Journal 
from 1922 to 1926, and assistant and acting director of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study from 1924 to 1929; he also served for 
more than ten years on the Advisory Board for Educational Re- 
search of the International Auxiliary Language Association, and as 
a trustee of invested funds in the Modern Language Association of 
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America. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, the Linguistic Society of America, the American 
Society of Arts and Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Medieval Academy of America; a corresponding member of 
the Real Academia Espafiola, the Hispanic Society of America, the 
Real Academia Hispano-Americana de Ciencias y Artes de CAdiz, 
and the Academia de Bellas Artes de Valladolid. In 1925 he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Franklin 
and Marshall College. Dr. Crawford planned in 1930 the publica- 
tion of the Hispanic Review, which appeared under the patronage 
of the University of Pennsylvania in January, 1933, and he was 
its editor until the time of his death, September 22, 1939. 

At fifty Crawford still retained the bright, expectant faith and 
animation of youth. Of medium size, well-made, well-groomed, he 
had a distinguished appearance. His countenance was honest and 
open, the expression of his gray eyes was benevolent and somewhat 
humorous. His smile, genial. There was, too, strength in his face, 
in his firm jaws, in his rather stern mouth. In his behavior he was 
easy and natural. In twenty-four years of continuous friendship 
I saw him occasionally grave, but almost invariably with a pleasant 
countenance. An expression of anger or disdain, I never saw on his 
face, and an ill-natured reply was never heard from him. 

Dr. Crawford was tireless by nature. Work seemed to give him 
rest, and he would readily assume new obligations and responsi- 
bilities. He had a thoughtful mind and sound judgment. Very 
able he was in practical matters, and yet an idealist in his outlook 
on the world. A diplomat, too, but not coldly diplomatic, for 
there was a warmth and humanity in everything about him. In 
the field of literary research, he was one of the foremost authorities 
on the Spanish drama and poetry of the sixteenth century. The 
appended bibliography of his-publications well shows his important 
contributions. His earnestness in research drove him to adopt the 
most rigorous standards of scholarship. And here again the good- 
ness of his heart would often prevail when it was a question of some- 
one else’s scholarship, and he would be lenient to young scholars and 
students, giving them all possible chances with exemplary kindliness. 

So much of the scholar in him, and yet Crawford delighted in 
parties and dances. He was too close to life to forget it for the sake 
of books, and was glad to pause in his eagerness after knowledge to 
converse with a friend, to dance with a lady. He loved to work, 
and he loved to play. His capacity and tireless industry made him 
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welcome at every committee, and his love of fun was an asset at 
every party. With a thoughtful mind was combined in him wit and 
humor. He would laugh benevolently upon human foibles, and in 
this and other matters, he always had a rich store of anecdotes. A 
peculiar talent for ridicule he had, never ill-natured. We still re- 
member the day when some unbalanced person came to him with a 
strange demand—to be a candidate for the Nobel prize. And how 
patiently gentle Crawford treated him for two solid hours. When 
the preposterous applicant left, Crawford was completely tired out, 
but as the last words of the man were a complaint about some 
trivial matter, our friend recited to us, wearied, but smiling and 
humorous, the lines of Hoole’s ‘‘Cyrus’’: 


With us what griefs from ills domestic rise, 
When now a beau, and now a monkey dies! 


The personality of the man, affable, benevolent in a high degree, 
won Dr. Crawford friends wherever he chose to make them. A 
friendliness coupled with dignity. As chairman of the Department 
of Romance Languages, he took a deep personal interest in the 
welfare of its members, well realizing his responsibility towards 
them. In this position, as in others, our friend was straightforward 
and honorable. He succeeded almost invariably in his plans by 
sheer intelligence, good judgment and precise opportunity. His 
civil and obliging manner was to all, but here in the Department was 
only to be equalled by his kindness and cordiality. So that he 
was generally beloved and respected for his fairness, justice and 
moderation. 

Professor Crawford was always healthy, always confident, with 
a pure enthusiasm for life. Nature had been generous to him in 
gifts and health; until the age of fifty he had not known what it was 
to be ill. Life had also been friendly to him. Then, suddenly, 
without warning, silently at night, so that no one knew of it until 
morning came, fate dealt him a cruel blow in the summer of 1931. 
His body failed, but his proud spirit was not broken. And then 
came the most gallant fight of a stout heart against a merciless fate. 
Spiritual forces, faith, hope, determination, won at last in the battle 
against physical disabilities. And again, two years afterward, 
our friend was the same man as formerly, and brightly again the 
flame of life flared up—ever so alert, so industrious, so optimistic 
and cheerful, his mind filled with projects for the immediate present 
and the distant future. Only his walk had shortened its pace, only 
his right arm was unworthy of him. Years passed and his ability 
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and his optimism had made us forget the first blow of fate. Yet, 
that was nature’s first warning. He himself was intensely at work 
finishing a study of Spanish lyric poetry of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The anxieties of a far away Continent were deeply felt by him. 
And one evening late in September of this year, he was again 
stricken by the mighty hand of fate. And the accomplished scholar, 
the loyal friend, the perfect gentleman departed from us. 

M. Romera-NavaRRO 
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LA ELEGIA ARABE DE VALENCIA 


N the Homenaje a D. Francisco Codera en su jubilacién del pro- 
fesorado  Menéndez Pidal publishes an article under the above 
title, concerning the Arabic text of an elegy, presumably composed 
and recited to the people of Valencia, by a fagth named Al-Waqgqasi, 
during the siege of the city by the Cid in 1094 A.D. 

The text is incorporated in the Primera Crénica General de 
Espafia, compiled at the order of Alfonso X, the Learned, and in 
the Crénica del Cid. Menéndez Pidal edits the text as it appears 
in the three existing codices, all of them copies of the lost original 
of the Primera Crénica General, i.e.: 


E_ Biblioteca Escurialense X 1-4; dating from the first half of the 
fourteenth century. 


I Biblioteca Nacional, vitrinas; second half of the fourteenth 
century. 


F Biblioteca Real 2 E-4; first half of the fifteenth century. 


The two first-named codices are copies of the same original; for 
important variants they have to be compared with F, which goes 
back to another copy of the lost codex.? In my opinion its readings 
are frequently the best. 


As could be expected, the edition is scrupulously exact. Menén- 
dez Pidal tells us that Ribera had previously identified the author: * 


Don Julidn Ribera, aun valiéndose de la estropeada redaccién de la 
Crénica General publicada en 1541 por Ocampo (que no es sino una 
cuarta refundicién de la Primera Crénica) identificé6 sagazmente el 
alfaqui, que, segin la Crénica, hizo la elegfa, a quien el Cid nombré 
alcalde de los moros después de la conquista, con el alfaqui Hixem hijo 
de Ahmed el Quineni, Abulualid el Uacaxi, que segiin las biografias 
drabes de Adabf, Abenpascual y la Geograffa de Yacut,‘ era de los 
hombres mds doctos de su tiempo, buen versificador, natural de Uacax 


1 Zaragoza, 1904, pp. 393-409. 

2 Menéndez Pidal’s present-day opinion is that E dates from the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that I is a later copy of the same. Cf. also the text of 
his edition of the Primera Crénica General, Madrid, 1906, pp. 576-578. 


*In El Archivo, rev. dirigida por D. Roque Chabds, I, Denia, Marzo—Abril 
1887, pp. 380, 388 and 393. 


‘In Yaqit (ed. Wiistenfeld), IV, p. 935: Abu-l-Walid Hi&im b. Ahmad b. 
Hisam al-Kinani al-Waqqasi. 
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aldea de Toledo, pero residente en Valencia cuando se apoderé de ella 
el Cid, y en la cual fué alealde de los musulmanes por ese tiempo. 


Since all the three codices of the Primera Crénica General contain 
the Arabic text, Menéndez Pidal comes to this logical conclusion: 


El examen bibliogréfico de la Crénica nos muestra que todos los 
eédices que representan la primera redaccién de la misma, incluso el 
Escuarialense que es el mds antiguo y respetable, contienen el texto 
4rabe; luego éste pertenece a dicha Primera redaccién de la Crénica, sin 
que pueda sospecharse que es una afiadidura posterior. Ahora bien, si 
los autores de la Primera Crénica tenfan a la vista el relato drabe del 
sitio de Valencia, como Dozy y todos creen, parece natural que al pro- 
ponerse dar una transcripeién en caracteres latinos del texto drabe de la 
elegia, debieron de treascribir el texto original; disponiendo de él, no 
tenia que ocurrirseles la humorada de chapurrear uno falso. 


In order to decide this contradiction Menéndez Pidal asked 
Ribera to examine the text and give him an opinion. With his 
characteristic unselfish kindness and enthusiasm Ribera gave him 
a good, annotated transcription of the elegy in Arabic script, based 
on a judicious selection of the best readings in the three codices, 
and preceded by the following commentary: 


Primeramente, el texto drabe que da la Crénica no esté en verso; 
carece por completo de medida y de rima. Pero, ademds, es un drabe 
tan bdrbaro, que no sélo es impropio de un literato distinguido como 
Aluacaxi, que al decir de sus biégrafos era correcto y cuidadoso en 
extremo para escribir segtin las reglas, sino impropio del moro mds 
vulgar. El hermoso castellano de la elegia, desembarazado de sintaxis 
semftica, esté caleado en el texto drabe de la Crénica; debajo de cada 
palabra castellana se fué poniendo otra en drabe, contrariando a cada 
paso la construccién de esta lengua. Si el sujeto de la oracién va delante 
del verbo en el texto castellano, va casi siempre delante en el drabe, a 
pesar de que el orden comin en 4rabe es: verbo, sujeto y complementos. 
Ideas que en drabe, por concisién propia de la lengua, se expresan en dos 
palabras, en la versién de la Crénica se dicen en tantas como palabras 
castellanas necesita la traduccién: “y no puede dar flor” wa leys tagdar 
ta‘ti nawar, (estrofa 10, fin), lo que es enteramente bdrbaro, en vez de 
wa yuzahhir. 

El texto d4rabe de la Crénica es una mera retraduccién macarrénica 
del texto castellano, hecha por quien no sabia hablar 4rabe. El autor 
pudo ser cristiano, que preguntaba a un moro la correspondencia dérabe 
de palabras o frases cortas castellanas y escribfa lo que el moro le dictaba 
de repente y en términos vulgares; o mds bien un cristiano que cha- 
purreaba el algarabfa, y sabiendo palabras sueltas y algdn giro facil se 
lanz6 a esa retraduccién, usando en casos extremos del diccionario. 
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Cada palabra castellana de la Crénica tiene en la retraduccién su corres- 
pondiente drabe vulgar, que mds que en el Diccionario hay que buscarla 
en el uso, dando a cada una el significado mds frecuente. 


Then he calls attention to several well-known characteristics of 
Vulgar Arabic which appear in the text. Dozy, who did not know 
that the text was incorporated in the Primera Crénica General, had 
expressed a similar opinion,® cited by Menéndez Pidal: 


Le texte que M. Pidal (he means Marqués de Pidal who published it 
in 1851) a publié ne peut pas étre du XI* siécle. Ce texte fourmille de 
barbarismes et de solécismes (on y trouve, p.e., mata‘ au lieu du pronom 
possessif), et quoique les arabes d’Espagne se soient permis certaines 
licences dans leurs poésies populaires, comme le prouvent celles que 
donne Maccari, rien ne nous autorise cependant A penser qu’ils aient 
poussé aussi loin le mépris des lois de la grammaire. Mais d’ailleurs, ce 
ne sont pas des vers; on n’y découvre pas de rimes. . . . Je crois donc 
que ce morceau n’est autre chose qu’une traduction du texte espagnol, 
faite, vers la fin du XIV® siécle et 4 la priére d’Eredia, par un juif qui, 
grice 4 ses voyages dans les pays musulmans, connaissait tant bien que 
mal le langage vulgaire que l’on parlait alors. 


Basing himself on Ribera’s opinion, cited above, Menéndez Pidal 
goes on in his argument: 


Pero esta deduccién apoyada légicamente en la bibliografia y fuentes 
de la Crénica sale totalmente desmentida por el examen gramatical del 
texto drabe, y no pudiéndose equivocar la gramAtica, ni siendo facil que 
se equivocase la bibliografia, hemos de modificar algo las ideas sobre las 
fuentes y suponer que los autores de la Crénica no conocian directamente 
el relato del sitio de Valencia sino una traduccién castellana anterior, a 
la cual se sintieron tentados a afiadir una mala reconstruccién drabe de la 
elegia. Esta curiosa retraduccién, si no tiene valor alguno literario, es 
Util: por darnos a conocer algo del drabe vulgar hacia 1300, por servir de 
base para ilustrar la cuestiédn de las fuentes inmediatas de la Primera 
Crénica, y por darnos la medida de la erudicién de un historiador arabi- 
zante en la corte de Castilla, dato de interés para la apreciacién de la 
parte musulmana de nuestras antiguas historias. 


All this is admirably said and correctly reasoned. The only 
points which in my estimation merit a closer attention are: 

1. Does the text represent, or could it represent, the original in- 
corporated already in the lost original codex of the Primera Crénica? 

2. Could its vulgar composition be possibly reconciled with the 
assumption that it might nevertheless represent the original com- 
posed by Al-Waqqasi? 


5In his Recherches sur l'histoire et la littérature de l Espagne, I1*, pp. \xiv ff. 
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The main objections of Dozy and Ribera, cited above, are quite 
valid. But in the light of the zagals contained in the Cancionero of 
Ibn Quzmin, they do not present unsurmountable obstacles to 
admitting the possibility of such an assumption. The learned 
fagih, when addressing an illiterate and partly aljamiado mass, 
could not have of course used the Classical idiom, and even when 
using the popular dialect of Valencia he would have been obliged 
to place himself on a level where he could be easily understood by 
everyone, including those who spoke extremely poor Arabic. 

Dozy and Ribera certainly exaggerate when they deny all traces 
of versification in the text and make it wimmle with impossible 
constructions. In order to place the problem on a sounder basis I 
decided to read the elegy over in the rhythm frequently found 
in Ibn Quzm4n’s zagals, and in so doing I found that most of the 
text could easily be recited in the rhythm of the verso de romance, 
even with occasional traces of an assonance. 

While there are passages where it might seem quite clear that 
the text of the elegy represents a retranslation from Castilian about 
1300 A.D., there are others which might as well represent the lost 
original of ca. 1100, since even in dialectal Arabic changes were 
not and are not as rapid as in most other languages. The total 
ignorance of Arabic of the later copyists of the Primera Crénica 
might have disfigured the text to such an extent that the two 
above-mentioned characteristics disappeared almost totally to the 
eye; and thus far the text has not been treated from the auditive 
point of view. 

Therefore I have, without doing it any violence, established the 
text on this basis, with but very slight changes. Occasionally I 
had to deviate from Ribera’s Arabic transcription, which on the 
whole is a very good one. It seems that at the time he had not 
yet gone very deeply into the study of the Cancionero, for otherwise 
he could not have failed to perceive the rhythm of the verso de 
romance in Al-Waqqaai’s elegy. In the text I indicate by brackets 
passages added and by parentheses passages to be omitted. 


I. 
Balenstya, Balensiya * gat ‘alék * kesra kabira’ 
Ante fi waqt an tumitik * * fa in kin * sa‘dak an taflit 
* Correct reading I. 
F. 
*C.r. F. 
* Yakin which follows in all three mss. is superfluous. 
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Min hede yakun ‘agiban * kabir[an] li-[kull] man yartk 


Valencia, Valencia * vinieron sobre ti muchos quebrantos 
Et estds en ora de te perder. * Pues si tu ventura fuer que tu escapes 
Desto, sera grant marauilla * a quienquier que te viere 


II. 
Wa in arid Hi ™ an ya‘mel * hayr li-mauda‘, bass an yurik * 
In gik an ya‘melhe, in kunt * ebedi mlaha u masarra 
Wa bahga, b’e3 ka-yadkurth * el-muslemin wa ya‘Saqi[h ] 


Et si Dios fizo * merced a algun lugar, touo por bien 
De lo fazer a ti; que fueste * siempre nobleza et alegria 
Et solaz en que * todos los moros folgauan et aufen plazer 


ITI. 


Wa in arid hiwa Allahu * bi-’l-gumlat an ka-tanhadar “ 
Min hede ’l-marra, yakun ‘an * dunibak al-kibar wa ‘an 
Al-ba’s al-kabir alledi ** * kin ma‘ak bi-takabburak 


Et si Dios quisiere * que de todo en todo te ayas de perder 
Desta uez, serd por * los tus grandes pecados et por 
Los grandes atreuimientos que * ouiste con tu soberuia 


IV. 
Auwil arba't bigar kibar * alledi kunt ‘aleihad mabniya 
Yiridi an yagtama‘i * an ya‘mali al-‘azi ‘ank 
Wa les yaqdarii 


10 Yarak, read with the Andalusian imdla. For the Andalusian peculiarities 
of the text see Arnald Steiger, Contribucién a la fonética del hispano-drabe, Madrid, 
1932. 

"This use of the pronoun hiéwa for “Allah” is current, especially in Safi 
literature. 

# This construction which appears to mean “He singled you out in order to 
show you” is somewhat clumsy. Perhaps: ‘asd an yurid najik. 

4% Common in Ibn Quzm4n’s Cancionero. 

4 So in E; other mss. tanjasar. 

%C.r. F. This relative pronoun may be read also “lledi, eddi, elli, li.” In 
place of “ al-ba’s” we might read al-Jasr. 

16 Read 

17C.r. I. This construction is one of those which led Ribera to believe that 
iv was slavishly translated from the Castilian “fazer duelo.”” But in popular 
speech, in an aljamiado milieu, such a locution would not be surprising. Cf. 
Persian: izhdr-i ham-dardi kardan; gamm-khwari kardan (to sympathize, cure); 
Turkish: ta‘zi2 itmek, modern spelling taziye etmek (to condole); also Japanese 
composita aisuru, kanshin-suru; i.e. the use of the verb “to make” with nouns 
in order to express actions. In E we might read huzn. 
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Las primeras quatro piedras cabdales * sobre que tu fuste firmada 
Quiérense ajuntar * por fazer grant duelo por ti, 
Et non pueden 
Vv. 
As-sir al-‘azim mat&‘ak * (a)lledi bini ‘ala haula 
Al-arba‘ higir, yarta‘as * wa hwa yirid yaqa‘, in qad 
Hasar al-gasi '* mat&‘u 


El tu muy noble muro, * que sobre estas 
Quatro piedras fué leuantado, ya se estremesge todo * et quier caer, 


ca 
Perdié la fuerga que aufe 


VI. 
Al-abrag al-‘alya mat&‘ak * al-milib alledi tazhar 
Min ba‘id, tusalli anfus * mata‘ ahlak, li-Suway Suway 
Tirid taqa‘ 


Las tus muy altas torres * et muy fermosas, que de lejos parescfan 
Et confortauan las coragones *° * de tu pueblo, poco a poco 
Se van cayendo 


VII. 
A3-Sari’if al-bid mat&‘ak * all(ed)i min ba‘id ka-tadraq 
Qad has(a)rat Saragh& ’lledi * ka-tazhar li-Su‘a‘ a3-Sams 


Las tus muy blancas almenas * que de lexos muy bien relunbrauan, 
Perdida han su beltat con que * bien pares¢fan al rayo del sol 


VIII. 
Al-wad al-melih mata‘ak * al-kabir al-wid al-abyad * 
Ma‘ el-miy al-ubar alledi * kunt * anta minha gid mahdim[a] * 
Qad barag min ‘adwu[h] wa hu * yaméi ey[n Jles kin lu[’n Jyamii 


El tu muy noble rio * cabdal Guadalhyar 
Con todas las otras aguas * de que te tu muy bien serufes 
Salido es de madre * et ua o non deufe 


18 In ms. I “ahole,” which shows that the preposition “‘ala”’ was pronounced 
in a contracted form “‘a.” If we adopt this reading the pronoun “alledi” would 
have to be pronounced in its uncontracted form. 

1” Seems to mean “hardness.’”” We might also read: al-asds, “foundation.” 

2° The “las” is a misprint. The printed edition of the Crénica has “los,”’ 
and al-fu’dd, “the mind, heart.” 

Guad-al-auiar. 

* To be read “Ili.” 

8 Unusual in Arabic, but possible in aljamiado. 
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IX. 
Sawiaqik ™ as-sifiya ’lledi * ketir ka-tantafa‘ biha ** 
Qad raga‘at munkadara * wa ‘an nuqgsin at-tanglya 
Hi tamsi meli min hami 


Las tus acequias claras, de que * te mucho aprouechauas 
Se tornaron turbias; * et con la mengua del alinpiamiento 
Llenas uan de muy grant cieno 


X. 
Wa * gannitak al-milah al- * fakiha ‘lledi hi haulak 
As-saba‘ al-mas‘iit hafar * leh& ’l-usiil wa les taqdar 
Ta‘ti Janwar 


Las tus muy nobles et uiciosas huertas, * que en derredor de ti son, 
El lobo rauioso les caué * las rayzes et non pueden 
Dar flor 


XI. 
Murigak al-milaih alledi ** * kin anwar katira 
Al-milah alledi abdi ** * ahlak suriran galib 
Ya qad yab’set 


Los tus muy nobles prados en que * muy fremosas flores et muchas 
aufe, 

O tomaua el tu pueblo * muy grant alegria, 

Todos son ya secos 


XII. 
Marsak al-melih alledi * katagike anta menhi * 
Karima ’]-kabira, yakiin * naqis min tilka ’l-maliha 
(A)lledi kinet tigik menh& 


El tu muy noble puerto de mar, * de que tu tomauas 
Muy grant onrra, * ya menguado es de las noblezas 
Que por él te solfen venir a menudo * 


% The “t”’ of the ms. is either epenthetic or false analogy. 

%5 See Note 23. The pronoun ania is superfluous. 

26 All three mss. read “ A-Zannatak.” 

27 This construction which seemed impossible and barbarous to Ribera is 
used in Tunis in ta‘fi’l-galla (gives fruit). Cf. Persian gul dadan, kardan. 

*8 To be read “eli.” 

29 Mss. read “k’hadi,” which sounds unusual. 

*C.r. F. We might read with E: ka-tapudi. 

* Confusion in gender is not unusual in popular speech. 

® Left without equivalent in Arabic. 
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XIII. 
Wa aqt&‘u min al-qura ’l- * kibar alledi * ka-tusammi[k] 
Sultana min qadim, an-ndr * qad abraqh& wa qad yasil 
Tleik ad-dubban [al-kabir] 


tu muy grant término * de que te lamauas 
Sefiora antigua, los fuegos * lo an quemado, et a ti legan 
Ya los grandes fumos 

XIV. 
Huwa maradak al-kabir * les[a] yigad lu bi-dawi 
W’al-hukami gad yabud[hum] * al-ya’su min maradak[hum ] 
Les yaqdari yudawi[wa Jk 


Et a tu la grant enfermedat * non le pueden fallar melezina, 
Et los phfsicos * son ya desesperados 
De nunca te poder sanar 

XV. 
Balenstya, Balenstya * heda ’l-qaul (a)lledi qult ‘aleik 
Qultuha [wa anSadtuha] ** * bi-kesra ’l-‘uzmé * fi-qalbi 


Valencia, Valencia, * todas estas cosas que he dichas de ti, 
Con muy grant quebranto * que yo tengo en el mi coragon las dixe 
et las razoné 
XVI." 
W’in maSayt [il * yagragni al-mi al-katir 
W’in maSayt [ila Jyamini * yakulni ’l-asad [al-bisil ] 
W’in maSayt l-amimi nimit * f’al-bahar, w’in raga‘t le-half 
Yahragqni ’n-nar 


Si fuer a diestro ** * matar m4 el aguaducho. 

Si fuer a siniestro *® * matar m4 el leon 

Si fuer adelant, morré * en la mar. Si quisiere tornar atrds, 
Quemar mA el fuego 


XVII. 


Balensiya, heda kullu * naqil lak inna les naqdar 
Ka-naflit le-‘adi (a)lledi * arid... . 


% To be read “elli.” 

* Restituted to correspond to “grandes”; assonance a-1. 

% Restituted to correspond to “las razoné.” 

Could be read: “‘’/-‘azima f-qalbi.” 

*? This and the following strophe show great confusion. Printed edition 
p. 582. 
Should read “‘siniestro.” 

Should read “diestro.”’ 

This designation of the Cid as “enemy”’ would argue against the hypothesis 
of “retranslation.” 
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Pueblo de Valencia esto * digo yo a ti porque nos non podremos 
Librar del Cid que * nos a de “ 

astragar con el poder de guerra, et auemos a seer en su poder 
nos et tu, Valencia, por el nuestro pecado et por la nuestra 
mala ventura 


In examining the structure of the Arabic and the Castilian 
phrases we see that while there is a clear trace of a rhythm in the 
Arabic, there is no indication of it in the Castilian text. Ribera’s 
opinion that the Arabic words were put opposite the Castilian, 
often with the use of a dictionary, seems wrong. In a few instances, 
which I marked in the Notes, the Castilian has no corresponding 
equivalent in the Arabic text, and at least once vice versa; in the 
last strophe only a part of the Arabic has a corresponding equivalent 
in the Castilian and it seems that a whole strophe has been left 
without an Arabic counterpart. Ribera thought that the “re- 
translator” had grown tired of his work (p. 407, note 5): “El 
retraductor ha dejado incompleta la ltima frase. Tal vez se cansé 
de la tarea.” 

It does not seem probable that Al-Waqqasi composed his elegy 
in Classical Arabic, but used the language of the illiterate mass, 
with the rhythm of a zagal resembling a Spanish romance, and with 
irregularities excusable in a poet lacking skill in this form of com- 
position, such as would compare favorably with that of Ibn Quzman. 
At any rate, he added a lengthy explanation of its meaning in prose. 

If we admit, however, that the Castilian version was retrans- 
lated two centuries later, we must give the anonymous “‘arabizante”’ 
credit for a good knowledge of the vulgar idiom; his work could not 
be called superlatively bad. I have indicated in the notes instances 
where Ribera was misled into a too severe judgment by his un- 
familiarity with spoken Arabic. For my part I would be inclined 
to think that the text as we have it was already incorporated in the 
lost codex of the Primera Crénica General and that there is no 
absolute reason for postulating a later retranslation. 

The final detailed study of the language must be left to those 
who because of their special studies are in constant touch with the 
moros of Al-Magrib al-Aqsa, Professors William Marcais of the 
Collége de France, and his disciple Georges 8. Colin, from whom 
we may expect a complete analysis of the text from all angles. 

A. R. Nyxu 


“ What follows has no counterpart in Arabic. The word ardd may be read 
abrab, “destroyed.” 
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‘PERIODISMO’ IN EL ARENAL DE SEVILLA AND THE 
DATE OF THE PLAY’S COMPOSITION 


the reader of El arenal de Sevilla it is evident that Lope 
wished to glorify the industrious city and port of Seville, and 
indirectly to do honor to Spain and many noble Spaniards who 
figured in the news of the day. He has made so many references 
to his contemporaries and their activities that from a scrutiny of 
them one is able to restrict the date of composition of the play to 
a very definite period. Professor Morley has already called atten- 
tion to the fact that, except for establishing a terminus a quo, one 
must not place full confidence in Lope’s ‘‘ periodismo”’ as a criterion 
in determining the date of a play’s composition.? In El arenal de 
Sevilla Lope did not hesitate to make use of news both old and new, 
and to refer to past events as if they were still in the process of 
development. As will be shown later, the historical happenings 
mentioned in act I are, for the most part, reported with chrono- 
logical accuracy, while the historical event referred to in act II 


oceurred the preceding year, and that in act III probably took place 
a short time before the comedia was written. 

The statements in act I which can be verified prove almost con- 
clusively that Lope wrote El arenal de Sevilla sometime between 
Jan. 29, 1603 and May 17, 1603. In this act Captain Castellanos 
says: 


Digo que es nueva muy cierta 
que al Conde de Niebla han hecho 
general, y que sospecho 
que jornada se concierta. (p. 371) * 


1 Rennert and Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, give Chorley’s date, i.e., 
after January 1601 because act II contains a reference to Valladolid as the 
capital. Act I (p. 370 of the new Academy edition, vol. XI) also refers to 
la Corte and Madrid as two different places. Buchanan, The Chronology of 
Lope de Vega’s Plays, Toronto, 1922, gives the year 1603 with a question mark. 
The play is included in Lope’s first Peregrino list and can therefore hardly 
have been written subsequent to the dedication of the Peregrino which was 
signed Dec. 31, 1603. A. Himel, Studien zu Lope de Vega’s Jugenddramen, 
Halle, 1925, gives 1601-1603 as the period in which the play was written. 

2 El periodismo de Lope, RFE, 1932, XIX, 151-157. 

8 Page references are to the new Academy edition of Lope de Vega’s 
plays, vol. XI. 
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and his companion Captain Fajardo later observes: 


En fin, las de Espafia tiene 
el conde. 


Cabrera de Cérdoba in his relacién dated Feb. 22, 1603 writes: ‘‘A 
los 29 del pasado, se publicé el cargo de general de las galeras de 
Espafia que han dado al conde de Niebla, el cual se partiré la semana 
que viene al Andalucia, para dar orden en las cosas de su cargo.’’ * 
Obviously Jan. 29, 1603 is a terminus a quo for the date of composi- 
tion of the play. 

In the same scene of act I Fajardo asks: 


éQuién a las de Italia viene? 


and receives the answer: 


No sé; mas tengo entendido 
que vendra el de Santa Cruz, 
que tal rayo «ae la luz 

de su muerto padre ha sido. 


Cabrera (p. 176) reports this as an accomplished fact under date 
of May 17, 1603. It would seem logical to suppose that had Lope 
known definitely of the appointment while writing the play he 
would have stated it not as a possibility but as a reality. In fact, 
he would hardly have dared to withhold such an honor from a 
Spanish marquis, especially since this Marquis of Santa Cruz was 
the son of Alvaro de Bazén in whose expedition to the Azores in 
1583 Lope claims that he took part.® 


In act I Lope reports a further piece of news which, though less 
definite from a chronological point of view, is also pertinent to our 


problem. Captain Fajardo, who is not too eager to get back in 
sea service, says: 


” 4 Relaciones de las cosas sucedidas en la Corte de Espaiia desde 1599 hasta 
1614, Madrid, 1857, p. 167. Manuel Alonso Pérez de Guzmdn el Bueno, Conde 
de Niebla, was the oldest son of the Duque de Medina Sidonia and Dofia Ana 
de Silva y Mendoza, daughter of the Prince of Eboli. Cf. Lépez de Haro, 
Nobiliario Genealdégico de los reyes y titulos de Espaiia, Madrid, 1622, I, 62. 
He was also the son-in-law of the influential Duque de Lerma. Cf. Cabrera, 
op. cit., 580. 

5 Alvaro de Bazin, Marqués de Santa Cruz, Sefior de las villas del Viso 
y Valdepefias, was the son of Alvaro de Baz4n, first Marqués de Santa Cruz. 
Cf. Lépez de Haro, op. cit., II, 456. For Lope’s participation in the expedition 
to the Azores cf. Rennert and Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 17. 
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Pasemos este verano 
en esta hermosa ciudad, 


and closes his speech with the words: 


Si don Pedro de Toledo 
volviere, ya vos sabéis 
que nos honra; équé teméis? 


His companion Castellanos replies : 


A la opinién tengo miedo. 
Don Pedro no ha de volver, 
que dicen que va a Milan; 
pero el Toledo o Bazén 
nos han de favorecer. (p. 372) 


Cabrera (p. 168) reports the appointment of Don Pedro de Toledo ° 
as governor of Milan under date of Feb. 22, 1603. Don Pedro, who 
had been insisting for some time that he be made a grandee, felt 
that now was the opportunity to gain his end, and he therefore 
would not consent to accept the governorship of Milan until the 
king had bestowed the title of grandee upon him. The king, prob- 


ably following the counsel of the Duke of Lerma, refused to accede 
to Don Pedro’s request, and the latter, after changing his mind on 
numerous occasions, early in the year 1604 retired in a fit of sulki- 
ness to his estate in Villafranca.*’ No new appointment was made 
and the aged Count of Fuentes* remained as governor of Milan 
until his death in 1610. This bit of news concerning Don Pedro 
de Toledo does not help us in arriving at a more precise date for 
the composition of El arenal de Sevilla, but it is an example of 
accurate reporting by Lope. 

Another reference in act I (p. 366), which might be of value in 
determining the exact time the play was written if all the facts 
were available to me, concerns Lope’s mention of Don Jerénimo de 


® Pedro Alvarez de Toledo Osorio y Colona, Duque de Fernandina, was in 
1608 created Marqués de Villafranca. Cf. Coleccién de documentos inéditos 
para la historia de Espafia, XCVI, 5, and Cabrera, op. cit., 337. 

7 Cabrera, op. cit., 214 and passim. 

8 Pedro Enriquez de Acevedo, Conde de Fuentes, died in Milan in 1610 at 
the age of 85. Cf. Fernfndez Duro’s documented account of his life in 
Memorias de la Academia de la historia, Madrid, 1884, X, 463-665. (In the 
Count’s will mention is made of the ‘‘pie de la gran bestia’’ and Fern4indez 
Duro has added some interesting information on the subject on pp. 642-643.) 
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Cérdoba y Portugal.® Lope identifies him as the son of the Conde 
de Villar® and states that he is a general in charge of the fleet 
which is about to set sail for the Indies, and that ‘‘En Indias fué 
general’’ (p. 367). The fact is that a Don Jerénimo de Portugal 
y Cérdoba, who is undoubtedly the same person, did ply between 
Spain and the Indies, but I have not succeeded in verifying a date 
for his departure from Spain in the year 1603. There is a docu- 
ment in the Archivo de Indias which suggests that Jerénimo de 
Portugal y Cérdoba made a trip to the Indies that year but I 
have not been able to consult it.° There is no mention in Cabrera 
of any fleet sailing in 1603 except that which left Cadiz (Cabrera, 
p. 184, mistakenly says Seville) on the 29th of June with general 
Fulgencio de Meneses in charge.* Of course Jerénimo de Portugal 
may have been the accompanying general in charge of the convoy, 
but it is also quite possible that he left Spain earlier in the year. 

In act II the ‘‘periodismo’’ refers to a significant event which 
occurred in the preceding year 1602 as if it were contemporaneous 


® According to Lépez de Haro, op. cit., II, 215, Fernando de Torres y 
Portugal was created Conde de Villar by Philip IJ. He was viceroy of Peru 
from 1586 to 1589. His second wife was Dofia Maria Carrillo de Cérdoba and a 
son from this marriage was named Jerénimo de Torres y Portugal. Fern4ndez 
de Navarrete, Biblioteca, II, 342, mentions documents in the archives of the 
Indies at Seville which show that general Jerénimo de Torres y Portugal had 
arrived in the Indies around 1590 in charge of an armada. This general is 
undoubtedly the son of the Conde de Villar. Lépez de Haro, op. cit., II, 218, 
says of a Francisco Caro de Torres that ‘‘después de haber servido a su 
Majestad en las armadas de la Tercera, pasé al Pera, y el Conde del Villar, 
Virrey y Capitén general de aquel reino, le hizo capitan, y sirvié en compafifa 
de don Jerénimo de Portugal su hijo.’’ Note that the Count’s son is called 
Jerénimo de Portugal. In the Archivo de Indias in Seville there is a doc- 
ument dated 1602 which refers to the fleet of Jerénimo de Torres y Portugal. 
No. 2—A la de Jerénimo de Torres y Portugal. Est. 37.—caj. 2.—Leg. 74/2 
according to Monograftas bibliogréficas mexicanas, México, 1931, XXII, 410. 
The following year, 1603, and frequently thereafter the name of Jerénimo de 
Portugal y Cérdoba appears as general in charge of a fleet. My conjecture is 
that in the period 1602-1603 he began to omit the Torres and to include the 
Cérdoba of his mother’s name. Could the newness of the name have led to 
Lope’s confusion, or were the words reversed for the sake of the rhyme? 

10It is to be found among the Papeles de le contrataci6n—Cuentas de 
receptores y de averia. No. 4.—A la de D. Gerénimo de Portugal y Cérdoba. 
Est. 37.—Caj. 2.—Leg. 76/4 according to Monograftas bibliograéjficas mexicanas, 
México, 1931, XXTI, 412. 

11‘*Salimos de la bahia de Cadiz a 29 de junio deste afio de 1603;’’ 
**Relacién hecha por Joan de Salazar del naufragio que sucedié en la isla y 
puerto de Guadalupe a 2 de agosto de 1603.’’ Coleccidén de documentos inéditos 
para la historia de Espaiia, LII, 459. 
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with the action of the play. This event was the lame and ineffec- 
tual attempt of the Spanish armada to capture Algiers. In 1601 
the Spanish armada under Juan Andrea Doria, ‘‘capitén general 
de la mar,’’ made the first of three attempts to capture the African 
port, but this expedition was so clumsily and stupidly managed 
that on its return to Spain the captain general asked, and was given 
permission, to be withdrawn from active service.** In 1602 in order 
to give prestige to the armada and secure its success along the Afri- 
ean shores the aged Juan de Cardona was called back into active 
sea service from his post as viceroy of Navarre. History reveals 
that the jornada undertaken in 1602 was both stupid and abortive. 
The armada went as far as the island of Mallorca and was back in 
Cartagena again in a little over six weeks. This is the expedition 
which figures so prominently in act II of El arenal de Sevilla. 
Lope imagines the people of Seville waiting at the river front to 
hail the aged general as he is about to set out against the Turks, and 
the act ends as the ships are firing salvos. As a matter of curious 
interest the lines spoken by Lope: 


La de Napoles, gallarda, 
responde ahora primero. 


must have evoked a smile from the audience if it recalled, as well 
it might, what actually had happened the preceding year. Cabrera 
(p. 158) says: ‘‘La armada que habia ido a Sevilla, partié de alli 
a los 21 del pasado (i.e., August, 1602), donde se embarecé a las 
seis de la tarde en la galera Real de Sicilia don Juan de Cardona 
con muchas salvas de las demés; aunque don Pedro de Toledo dicen 
que no hizo ninguna por no haberse querido embarcar en su galera.’’ 
At this time Pedro de Toledo was general of the Naples fleet. 

Act III opens with a conversation between the captains Caste- 
llanos and Fajardo in which they deplore the failure of the 1602 
expedition to Algiers, but find some consolation in it: 


Con todo, a mi parecer, 
se ha hecho una gran faccién; 
que siempre fui de opinién 
que se ha de dar que temer. (p. 387) 


Without further mention in act III of the forthcoming jornada to 

Africa which the Conde de Niebla was to make, as suggested in the 

first act, the play ends with the arrival in Seville of the Conde. Ac- 
12 Cabrera, op. cit., 128. 
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cording to Cabrera (p. 167) this took place about March first, 1603. 
My guess is that when Lope wrote the play this event had already 
oceurred and was fresh in the memory of all Sevillanos. 

The following historical personages are also mentioned by Lope 
in El arenal de Sevilla and are associated with contemporary events. 

El adelantado (act I, p. 371) was Martin de Padilla, ‘‘general 
de las galeras de Espafia.’’ Cf. Coleccién de documentos inéditos, 
LV, 55. His death is reported by Cabrera in the relacién of May 
18, 1602. 

Francisco Duarte (act I, pp. 366, 373) was ‘‘factor, juez oficial 
de la real audiencia de la casa de la contratacién de las Indias.’’ 
Cf. J. de Veitia Linage, Norte de la contratacién de las Indias Occi- 
dentales, Sevilla, 1672, Book I, 292. As commissioner one of his 
duties was to despatch the fleet from Sanlicar. 

Bernardino de Avellaneda (act III, p. 389) was president of the 
casa de la contratacién. Cf. Veitia Linage, op. cit., Book I, 287. 
Cabrera, op. cit., 180, under date of June 14, 1603 reports that he 
was made asistente (supreme magistrate) of Seville. Lope might 
well have mentioned this honor if it had already been bestowed at 
the time he was writing El arenal de Sevilla. 
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ESTEBANILLO GONZALEZ’S TRAVELS 
IN SOUTHERN EUROPE 


i there is one characteristic which distinguishes La vida y hechos 

de Estebanillo Gonzdlez from all other Spanish picaresque novels 
it is the remarkable nature of the travels of the protagonist. Other 
picaros traveled widely, it is true, into real and unreal realms. 
No pfcaro, however, has traveled as extensively as Estebanillo, and 
no picaro has recorded his travels with such historical accuracy. 
This picaresque novel, then, is the most scrupulous—at least as 
far as historical and geographical references are concerned—and 
the most authentically autobiographical of all picaresque novels. 
It might be called, with little fear of overstatement and with greater 
justice to its actual nature, ‘‘the autobiography of a real picaro”— 
using those words in their strictest sense—, to distinguish it from 
other picaresque novels where both the autobiographical and the 
travel elements are only devices of fiction by means of which the 
author tries, more or less successfully, to lend an orderly and plau- 
sible structure to what otherwise might be a bald conglomeration 
of didactic or amusing comments on human behavior. 

The present writer has come to the conclusion, after an extended 
investigation of the geographical and historical references to be 
found in Estebanillo Gonzdlez, that even though the author of this 
novel does include many obviously fictional passages to amuse the 
reader, the greater part of his novel is ‘“‘solid fact.”” Estebanillo 
constantly burlesques his own life, plays up his cowardice and his 
drunkenness, but he always hews his story, perhaps because he 
lacks the fertile imagination necessary to create fiction, close to 
a plain account of the actual historical events he witnessed, places 
he visited, and important personages he served. Of the hundred 
twenty proper names of people he mentions, Millé y Giménez has 
been able to identify ' some eighty as persons of historical importance 
living at the time when, and often the place where, Estebanillo 
mentions them. Willis K. Jones, in an unpublished thesis of 
considerable value, identifies a dozen more; ? below, in an effort to 

His edition, numbers 108 and 109 of the Clasicos Castellanos, published by 
Espasa-Calpe at Madrid in 1934, is by far the best text and annotated edition. 

2 Estevanillo Gonzdlez, a Study with Introduction and Commentary (Univer- 
sity of Chicago dissertation, 1927); much of this study—except, unfortunately, 
the valuable line-by-line commentary—appeared in the Revue Hispanique, 
LXXVII, No. 171 (October, 1929), 201-245. 
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reconstruct the chronology of his travels, this writer will have 
occasion to make certain of as many more; and little doubt remains 
that all but persons of minor importance can, with adequate research 
material, be ultimately identified.* 

Millé y Giménez and Jones contributed much to a satisfactory 
understanding of the linguistic peculiarities and the historical 
allusions of the text, but they had less success in identifying place 
references, the majority of which have not been annotated by either 
editor. In this paper we hope to add to their scholarly work by 
filling in these lacunae. Estebanillo mentions one hundred ninety 
places by name; one hundred of these are in southern Europe. 
Below we have succeeded in identifying all of these hundred places 
without exception. Tracing the devious route of Estebanillo has 
given occasion also for a re-checking of the chronology of the novel. 
We have found that the separate and concurring chronologies of 
Jones and Millé y Giménez, while accurate in broad outline, need 
modification; by adducing additional historical material here we 
shall be able to fill in and revise their inferred chronologies. 

Though Estebanillo first saw the light of day in the little town of 
Salvatierra, Pontevedra, Galicia (58:2), he was brought to Rome 
(58: 3) while still an infant and there baptized. Rome consequently 
becomes the starting point for his travels. His account of his youth 
is brief and vague, naturally, and the only definite places mentioned 
in Rome are la puerta de la Juderta and la Trinidad del Monte 
(70:17-).5 Discouraged by his early failure as a barber’s ap- 
prentice, he sets out to see Italy, going first to Nuestra Sefiora de 
Loreto (71: 8),® a holy place of wide fame. Near this church there 
exists a Capuchin Monastery (72:7) 7 to which Estebanillo pays 
daily visits, not for religious purposes but for the food which he 

3 At Cornell University Arthur 8. Bates has compiled for eventual publication 
a list of all personal names mentioned in this novel together with commentary 
about them to be found in contemporary historical sources. 

‘ All places referred to in the novel will be set down here, whether identified 
or not, and if quoted exactly will appear in italics; numbers refer to the Clasicos 
edition by page and line. 

5 Identified by Millé y Giménez, hereafter designated by the symbol, MyG. 

* The Chiesa della Casa Santa in Loreto, Italy. According to legend the 
house of the Virgin at Nazareth was transported by angels to the laurel grove 


here (Lauretum) in 1294 and a church constructed over it.—Baedeker, Central 
Ttaly and Rome, p. 122. 

7 Probably the building now called “Palazzo Apostolico,” for “‘in quello sono 
diposte le abitazioni che un tempo erano dei canonici” according to Giuseppe 
Catena, Relazione sulle prodigiose traslazoni della Santa Casa di Nazareth . . . 
(Loreto, 1910), p. 57. 
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can receive gratis. Because of a quarrel with a beggar at this 
monastery he is obliged to leave Loreto; he travels to Pisa (72:17), 
and then to Siena, arriving en tiempo de feria (72:18). For a 
brief period he is an assistant to two gamblers, but when detection 
threatens them he hurries off to Liorna (Leghorn, 78:4). At this 
port he joins the fleet of the Gran Duque de Toscana (Ferdinand IT) 
as a cabin boy and sails to Mecina (Messina, Sicily, 81:3). In this 
second chapter of the novel, Estebanillo names several men of 
historical importance; both Jones and Millé y Giménez working 
separately have argued that the events here mentioned set this 
year as 1621. They also both use this inferred date to arrive at 
Estebanillo’s birth date (1608), for in this same passage he remarks 
cumplt trece afios (84:2). In view of the importance of this date, 
the first which can be inferred from his allusions to historical happen- 
ings, further historical verification seems necessary. Estebanillo 
says that he joined the fleets assembled in this port under the 
command of Diego Pimentel and Pedro de Leiva, and that these 
fleets, totaling thirty boats, set out for the Orient by order of Su 
Alteza Serentsima el principe Filiberto Manuel de Saboya. Jones 
quotes Céspedes y Meneses’ account of a similar trip * and shows 
its remarkable similarity to Estebanillo’s; he concludes that the 
historical account refers to the same voyage that Estebanillo de- 
scribes. Another account of this trip exists. Ceséreo Fernandez 
Duro in his Armada espafiola states that in 1621 


Don Pedro de Leyva emprendié la jornada de Levante, llevando en su 
compafifa a Don Diego Pimentel, general de las galeras de Sicilia; al 
Marqués de Asiri, de las de Florencia, y algunas mds de las escuadras 
de Espafia y Génova, y se apoderé del convoy a vista de 22 galeras turcas 
que lo escoltaban. Hay relacién impresa en Lisboa en 1622 a mas de la 
que él envié de otra expedicién. . . . Esta fué la ultima; al afio de haber 


sido nombrado Capitan general de las galeras de Espafia fallecid, el 10 
de Julio de 1622.'° 


In a footnote to the above statement the same author adds that 
the Spanish fleet captured ‘‘42 caramuzales y una urca de la cara- 


8 That is, either during the celebration of the visitation of the Virgin (July 
2nd) or the day after Assumption (August 16th), the two most important Siena 
festivals.—Baedeker, op. cit., p. 20. 

* Jones, art. cit., p. 238; Gongalo de Céspedes y Meneses, Primera parte de 
la historia de D. Felipe el IIII (Lisboa, 1631), p. 108. 

10 Op. cit., IV, 9; he quotes the full title of the 1622 relacién (p. 455), and from 
it we learn that the voyage was made “con orden del seren{simo principe Filiberto.”’ 
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vana de Alejandrfa.” " All these statements agree, except in one 
minor detail, with Estebanillo’s account of the voyage. We have, 
moreover, an additional record of this unusual voyage in the 
Comentarios del desengaiado, the autobiography of Diego Duque de 
Estrada: 


Partimos con treinta galeras a Levante el diez y seis de Noviembre, y 
saltando en Castilrojo a hacer aguada con una escuadra de soldados 
defendi el paso a la caballerfa con mucho dafio y muertes del enemigo, 
y también de algunos de nosotros. Pasamos después a San Juan de 
Patma o Patmos, a donde escribié su Apocalipsis el Evangelista, y de 
allf a la vuelta de Chipre, los Fornos y las Crucetas de Alejandria. Di- 
mos vuelta a los castillos de Constantinopla, y volviendo a la isla Verde, 
encontramos con la caravana de la Sultana, y en ella un galeon grande 
y lleno de riqueza, y veinte gruesos caramuzales. . . . Fué esto a los 28 
del mes. El 4 de Diciembre volvimos con la presa a Mecina. . . .* 


In another part of the same book Estrada repeats this account in 
essentially the same form (p. 498). His description of the journey 
also tallies with Estebanillo’s, and differs from Céspedes y Meneses’ 
only in placing the trip a month later in 1621. There is no record 
of any similar trip to the Orient by these same captains previous 
to 1621 and there could be none after that year, for Duro states 
above that Leiva died July 10, 1622. These records may be taken 
as a confirmation of Jones’ hypothesis and as conclusive proof that 
Estebanillo could be referring only to this particular voyage of 1621. 

We have quoted these several accounts for a further reason: they 
supply data which permit us to reconstruct Estebanillo’s itinerary 
for the voyage and to identify with some certainty several place 
names Millé y Giménez and Jones could not locate. Leaving 
Messina the middle of September, 1621, the fleet puts in at Rijoles 
(Reggio, southern Italy, 86:2), soon setting out again northeast 
across the mar de Venecia (Adriatic Sea, 87:3) for the shores of 
upper Greece. Skirting the coast south, the fleet passes the island 
of Zacthynus," rounds the Peloponnesus a vista de Puerto-Maino 
(87: 6),"* and heads directly east past the island of Cythera.” 

1 Tbid., p. 9. 

ba Memorial histérico espafiol (Madrid, 1860), XII, 205-206; see MyG. 

18 Céspedes y Meneses, op. cit., p. 108, gives Zante, then the common name 
for this island. 

™ Modern Mezapé near the southwest tip of the central Peloponnesian 
peninsula bearing the related name Mani.—William M. Leake, Travels in the 
Morea (London, 1830), I, 286; J. A. Cramer, Graecia antigua et nova, a map. 

6 Céspedes y Meneses: Zirico; also called Cirigo by other Spanish writers of 
this period. 
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Turning north and passing close by the cabo de Cuatro Columnas 
(Sunium, 87: 3-)," the fleet soon has to take shelter from storms 
between Euboea ” and the Greek mainland; from here south to 
Castel-Rojo (Carystos, Euboea, Greece, 89: 16) '* to take on water. 
Estebanillo mentions a fight with the inhabitants here, and Estrada 
adds the interesting detail about his own part in this very skirmish 
(v. supra). The fleet next moves south through the Aegean Archi- 
pelago to the islands of Lelandros,'* San Juan de Pate (Patmos, 
90: 4), and Furni; * passing on to Castilblanca,” on the shores of 


This cape, which was usually called Cabo de la Columnas at that time 
(Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espafia, CII, 230), has been 
called in modern times Cape Colonna or Kolonnais because of its eleven standing 
columns of a ruined temple dedicated to Poseidon; one writer remarks that 
“aucun navigateur ne passe dans ses eaux sans le saluer: c’est la phare de la Gréce.” 
—F-C. Pouqueville, Voyage de la Gréce (Paris, 1827), V, 98. Estebanillo mis- 
takenly places this cape between the Adriatic Sea and Puerto-Maino; this and his 
calling the eleven columns four can be ascribed to the difficulty of recalling in 
maturity something that happened when he was only thirteen years old. 

17 Céspedes y Meneses: Negro Pote; Negroponte is an alternative name even 
today for this island. 

18 Céspedes y Meneses: Castil Rojo; Estrada: Castilrojo (which Gayangos in a 
footnote believes to be Carystos). One writer of the nineteenth century discussing 
this modern port and capital of South Euboea, Greece, states that ‘“Carysto is 
situated at the foot of mount Oche; it [is] now known by the name of Castel 
Rosso,”—J. A. Cramer, Ancient Greece, II, 141. The name Castel Rosso was 
given to this town by reason of the conspicuous Venetian fort built from reddish 
stone upon the ruined acropolis above the port; Mount Ocha gave an abundant 
supply of fresh water to the port. ‘The Turks of Karysto had the reputation of 
being particularly barbarous and inhospitable, and the place was the favorite 
resort of the corsairs,” another writer remarks (John Murray, Greece (London, 
1884), II, 397-398), confirming Estebanillo’s remarks about the nature of the 
inhabitants. The other Castel-Rojo mentioned by both Millé y Giménez and 
Jones is the ancient Megiste or Cisthene (modern Castel Rosso, Castellorizo, or 
Meis), an island some hundred miles east of Rhodes, lying close to the mainland 
of Turkey. The Knights of Rhodes built a castle on its promontory soon after 
1310, and the town and island took the name of the reddish castle. While this 
island is on the route taken by the fleet, the fact that it was in the hands of the 
Turks from 1570 to 1659, and that the sequence of places visited as given in 
historical accounts would have to be changed radically to include it, leads us to 
believe that the reference is to the first port, Carystos in Euboea. Cf. L. V. 
Bertarelli, Possedimenti e colonie (Guida d’Italia; Milan, 1929), pp. 131 ff. 

1# Céspedes y Meneses: Leandro. 

* Estrada: San Juan de Patma o Patmos; “chiamata Patmos dagli antichi 
2 tuttora dai Greci moderni, nel medioevo Patino o Palmosa e dai Turchi Batméds, 
divenne celebre quando nel 95 d. C. Domiziano vi relegd in esilio S. Giov. Ev. che 
vi scrisse |’ Apocalisse.””—Bertarelli, op. cit., p. 159. 

*1 Céspedes y Meneses: las Fornas; Estrada: Los Fornos. 

* Céspedes y Meneses: Castilblank de Natolia; it still bears this name. 
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southern Asia Minor, and probably as far south as Cyprus.” 
Heading north at last, the fleet reaches the Dardanelles * and the 
island of Imbro(?)** From here Leiva and Pimentel reconnoitre 
the shores of Asia Minor to the south and encounter and capture the 
Turkish convoy.” Heavily laden with spoils, the Spanish fleet 
turns homeward. A shortage of food supplies forces the fleet into 
Puerto-Maino (Mezap6, Morea, Greece, 90:9), where codornices o 
coallas and other supplies are bought.?”7. Here Estebanillo is robbed 
and beaten by the inhabitants; his captain does not dare to avenge 
him for fear of prejudicing the population against the Spaniards, 
who in the future will want to use so excellent a port.2* As the 
fleet approaches Messina (97:3), Estebanillo notices in the distance 
el altivo y celebrado Etna, el ardiente volecdn, y el fogoso Mongibelo 
(97:2); which statement might indicate that he was not un- 
acquainted with the Sicilian dialect: “L’etna . . . chiamato 
dagli Arabi Gibel Utlamat (montagna ardente) e in seguito 
Mongibello.”’ 

At Messina Prince Philibert Manuel of Savoy welcomes his 
returning expedition; shortly thereafter he starts out for Palermo 
there to assume the duties of Viceroy. After passing north through 
the strait of Messina, his fleet is forced to take refuge from a storm 
at Melazo (Milazzo, Sicily, 98:9). Estebanillo says that the fleet 
remainea here three weeks, but historical records prove that the 
delay was only eleven days, from the 3d to the 14th of November, 

%3 Estrada: Chipre. 

% Céspedes y Meneses: la canal; Estrada: los castillos de Constantinopla. 

% Céspedes y Meneses: Jamo; Estrada: isla Verde. 

* All accounts differ as to the exact number of vessels captured, yet the 
discrepancy is never greater than six, and all accounts mention the capture of the 
single large vessel (urca). Estebanillo places the capture immediately before the 
fleet put into Carystos; we follow Céspedes y Meneses’ account in reconstructing 
this itinerary as undoubtedly the more accurate one. 

27 Quail were and are so abundant in southern Greece that a port not far from 
Port Maina is named Porto-Quaglio, a coincidence which leads MyG into the 
error of identifying that place as the Puerto-Maino of the text. But Port Maina 
itself was also famed for these fowl as far back as Homer: “‘the epithet [wodvrp#- 
pwvd re Méoony ] that Homer applies to Messa [the ancient name for Port Maina 
or Mezapé] is confirmed by my guides, who say that the caves in the cliffs of Cape 
Grosso abound with pigeons.””—Leake, op. cit., I, 286. 

*8 In 1614 the Marquis of Villafranca had the following to say about this land, 
which then paid tribute to the Turks: ‘Que en cuanto al cabo de Maina, es la 
gente mds infiel y mds mala que Levante tiene, y viven de robarse unos a otros.” — 
Documentos inéditos, XLV, 69. 

*L. V. Bertarelli, Sicilia (Guida d’Italia; Milan, 1928), p. 345. 
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1622.” In the port of Milazzo, Estebanillo is attracted to the 
church of San Fanfino (98:11). Nosuch church or saint is recorded 
in any of the principal works on hagiography, and no such church 
ever existed in Milazzo.** Either Estebanillo’s editors and printers, 
or his memory, has failed him, for the church he probably refers to 
is dedicated to San Papino. This local saint, Pappianus or Pappius, 
suffered martyrdom at Mylas (ancient name for Milazzo) during 
the persecution of Diocletian.” Millé y Giménez has contributed 
to the confusion by rendering the more nearly correct San Fafino 
of the 1655 edition as San Fanfino; the text should be corrected to 
read San Papino, as Estebanillo probably intended it. The legend 
Estebanillo tells about this saint is not confirmed by the historian 
of Milazzo, Giuseppe Piaggia; but the latter tells the history of the 
Tempio di S. Papino, rebuilt in the X VIth century, and of the Porta 
8S. Papino constructed during this visit of the Viceroy.* Este- 
banillo’s description of the church facing on the beach is accurate; 
the barracks for the soldiers lay right near the church.* Estebanillo 
talks about the possibility of changing the waters of San Papino 
into the wine of San Martin; it is possible that this association of 
thoughts is due to his having witnessed the famous Sicilian festival 
of San Martino held at the church of San Martino (one existed 
at Milazzo in 1622) on the 11th of November. He was present in 
Milazzo at that time. In any case, as the Sicilians say, “‘Ciu 
se leva di vinu, dice: viva Sammartinu.” * 

When the fleet arrives at Palermo (105: 7 ff.) in November, 1622, 
Estebanillo makes himself at home on the broad Cdsaro (MyG, 
106:6). He also finds several jobs to busy himself with. In 1623 (?) 
he takes passage to Ndpoles (125: 2), whence he immediately sets 


*® Giuseppe Piaggia states that “dal 3 al 14 novembre del 1622, vi stette il 
viceré Emmanuele Filiberto, in compagnia con Giovanna d’Austria, vedova del 
principe di Pietraperzia, sua figlia Margherita e Monsignor Andrea Mastrilli, 
arcivescovo di Messina.”—Nuovi studj sulle memorie della citiad di Milazzo (Pa- 
lermo, Tipografia del Giornale di Sicilia, 1866), pp. 205 and 127. 

* Piaggia mentions all churches ever to be built in and near that port from 
the earliest times to 1830, and “San Fanfino” is not among them. Op. cit., 
270 ff. 

* Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, VI, 412; this saint’s day is June 28. 

% Op. cit., pp. 21, 30, 272. 

* Tbid., p. 26: “altra porta Emmanuella, conosciuta in seguito col nome di 
8. Papino, quel nome stesso che si ebbe alla sua origine la terza—appunto perché 
di fronte alla chiesa di tal santo—immediatamente sopra del quartiere mili . 

* Guiseppe Pitré, Spetiacoli e feste populari (Palermo, Luigi Pedone Lauriel, 
1881), pp. 409 ff. Although this authority on Sicilian folklore mentions (‘‘ Medi- 
cina populare siciliana,” pp. 394-397) cures similar to that Estebanillo assigns to 
St. Papino, he nowhere records the curative powers of this saint. 
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out for Rome (125:6). Here he unsuccessfully resumes his ap- 
prenticeship to a barber. Accidentally wounding one of his cus- 
tomers, he has to flee to the safety of the pdlacio del sobrino Bar- 
berino (131: 16). If this reference is more than a convenient play 
on words, we should have to date this passage as 1624.% He 
returns to Ndpoles once more (136: 21) and bluffs his way into the 
service of Dr. Juan Pedro Folla at the hospital, Santiago de los 
Espajioles (137: 1), as surgeon’s assistant. This hospital actually 
existed as an adjunct to the church of 8. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli *” 
which still stands on the Piazza del Municipio. Having obtained 
some money from a dying patient, he abandons his post and em- 
barks for Lombardy with a group of soldiers recruited by Melchor 
de Bracamonte. This group of soldiers, we know from historical 
records, landed at Genoa and went overland to Milan; ** Estebanillo 
accompanied it as far as la Costa (Costa Finale, 143: 15), a small 
town in Lombardy, some 15 kilometers inland from Rapallo. 
There he gathers together a group of malcontents and leads them 
by land back to Rome (147: 4), deserting his regiment. He visits 
his sisters (on the Via Frattina?, v. infra), quarrels with them, and 
sets out again for Ndpoles (148:9). He is taken back at the hospi- 
tal, but on hearing that his father has died in Palermo he goes there 
at once to collect whatever money his father has left him. 

At Palermc, Sicily (148:14), he obtains employment on the 
strength of his father’s reputation, at the Viceroy’s Palace (casa 
del Virrey, 149: 6),** as mozo de plata. In this same town his bad 

%* When Cardinal Maffeo Barberini became Pope Urban VIII on the 6th of 
August, 1622, he practically turned the Church governance over to his nephews 
(Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des républiques italiennes, Paris, 1840, X, 260). 
One of the immediate results was the construction of the Palazzo Barberini, 
“iniziato nel 1624 da C. Maderno.”—Bertarelli, Roma e dintorni (Guida d'Italia; 
Milan, 1931), p. 255. The Spanish Embassy occupied part of this building. 

37 “Built in 1540 by Don Pedro de Toledo, from the designs of Ferdinando 
Manlio, as the church of a hospital for soldiers.”—Murray’s Handbook for travelers 
in southern Italy (7th ed., London, 1874), p. 126; also Croce, La Spagna nella vita 
italiana (Bari, 1917), p. 263. 

38 These must be the troops sent by the Viceroy of Napoles, Don Antonio 
Alvarez de Toledo, early (1624?) in his reign: “Ofreciése en el mes de mayo el 
haberse de levantar un tercio por orden de 8. M., de infanterfa . . . alguna parte 
de ella en galeras . . . esta gente desembarcé en Baya de Génova para de alli ir 
a Milén.”—Documentos inéditos, LIV, 425; in this same collection (LIV, 76) 
Melchor de Bracamonte is mentioned (1622). 

* The Palazzo Reale which still stands on the Piazza della Vittoria; not many 
blocks distant is the Caserma S. Giacomo, the barracks for Spanish soldiers, 
built by Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy in 1622. Estebanillo probably lived here 
for a time during this visit to Palermo (150: 3). Cf. Louis Natoli, Guide de 
Palerme (Palermo, 1891), pp. 22 and 32. 
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acquaintances eventually cause his arrest and banishment from the 
realm. Forced to return to his old haunt, Ndpoles (153:19), he 
joins the cavalry of don Manrique de Aguayo (MyG, 155); ill-con- 
tracted debts soon sever this relationship and cause Estebanillo to 
flee secretly to Barcelona (155: 25). We have no means of telling 
what year he arrives in Spain and begins his long pilgrimage to 
Santiago de Compostela, although we infer from the many places 
he has visited since 1624, the last proved date, that it is sometime 
late in 1625 or early in 1626. Passing on to Zaragoza in the com- 
pany of a lady of recent acquaintance, Estebanillo has to spend 
two months there in the hospital de Nuestra Sefiora de Gracia 
(156: 10), an establishment well known in the X VIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries.“ His route through Spain is circuitous, yet it follows a 
logical plan along well traveled roads; all his place names are again 
in logical sequence. He passes in turn through the following cities: 
Madrid (157: 4), Toledo (158: 8), Illescas (158: 11)—to visit aquella 
divina y milagrosa imagen,“—M adrid (158: 13), El Escorial (158: 14), 
Segovia (159: 3), Valladolid (159: 4), Benavente in Zamora (160: 18), 
and Orense in Galicia (160:18). Here he mentions bathing in the 
famous hot baths® before going on to Santiago de Compostela 
(161: 4) to purify his soul. Without pausing to describe the marvels 

“ This edifice, mentioned again later (221: 10), still stands near the Iglesia de 
la Encarnacién; it was founded by “D. Alonso V, rey de Aragén poniéndole el 
titulo de Ntra. Sra. de Gracia Urbis et Orbis Domus infirmorum, cuyo lema ha 
llenado desde aquellos remotos tiempos, no obstante varias vicisitudes y guerras 
que se han sucedido,” as Pascual Madoz says in his long description of it. Its 
archives were destroyed during the Napoleonic bombardment of Zaragoza in 
1808.—Diccionario geogrdfico (Madrid, 1848), XVI, 523 and 608-613. 

“He apparently refers to the Hospital de la Caridad: ‘“‘a la Imagen de 
vulto que se venera en él, no se la da menor antigiiedad que la del tiempo de 8. 
Ildefonso, Arzobispo de Toledo, en cuyo Oratorio dicen que estuvo. Para 
venerarla, ni V. ni yo necesitamos de buscar los fundamentos de esta tradicién, ni 
de leer el Paladion de Castilla, libro de este siglo, compuesto por Fr. Gaspar de 
Jestis Maria, en que se cuentan maravillas de esta Imagen.”—Antonio Ponz 
in Viage de Espafia (Madrid, 1776), I, 11-12. 

“ These hot baths have been famous since the Roman days: “This ancient 
town of aquae Urentes (Warmsee) was celebrated in ancient times for its warm 
baths, and these (called las Burgas) are still much frequented in summer.” 
There is an old copla that runs 

Tres cosas hay en Orense 

Que no las hay en Espafia: 
El santo Cristo, la Puente, 
Y la Burga hirviendo agua. 


Cf. Murray’s Handbook for Travelers in Spain (4th ed., London, 1869). 
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of this shrine, he tramps on south to Pontevedra (161: 18), there to 
enjoy the pleasure of astounding his audience, and himself, by 
consuming a half bushel of sardines.“ He revisits Salvatierra, his 
birthplace, on the Mifio river, solar esclarecido de los Mufiatones y 
patria de mis padres (162: 2), but wastes no sentimental lines in its 
praise.“ While here he ascertains the name of his uncle and pays 
him a visit to wheedle what money he can out of him. Pursuing a 
path west to Tuy (162: 14), he crosses the Mifio River into Portugal 
and follows the main route south through Valencia (Valenga do 
Minho, 162:14), Oporto (162:23),% Coimbra (162:22), Lisboa 
(Lisbon, 164: 10).“ 

At Lisbon he sees the copiosa selva de bajeles which had gathered 
there because el Inglés venta sobre la ciudad (164); Millé y Giménez 
and Jones (Thesis, 147) prove that this event takes place in the 
year 1625, and additional research confirms their findings.’ 

From Lisbon Estebanillo heads south for Setébal (166: 18), but 
probably does not visit it because the main road east begins at 
Aldea Gallega, north of Settibal. He goes through Montemoro 
(Montemér o Novo, 166: 19), Elvora (Evora, 167: 9), Yelves (Elvas, 


* His observation about the abundance of small fish is accurate: “ademds 
de la pesca menuda que se halla en los rfos, la costa la proporciona muy abundante 
y variada.”—Madoz, op. cit., XIII, 145. 

“ Estebanillo, judging from the total lack of Galicianism in his novel, has 
accurately recorded his early voyage to Rome; otherwise he might have re- 
membered the local song 

Salvaterra non ten augua 

se non ten en el’a darei; 

co’a augua d’os meus ollos 

Salvaterra regarei. 
Cf. Vegara Martin, Diccionario geogrdfico popular (Madrid, 1925), p. 224. The 
most obvious move to establish the identity of Estebanillo Gonzdlez himself— 
which no one has made, as far as this present writer knows—would be to search 
the records of Salvatierra, if they are extant for the year 1608, to find out if a 
birth certificate or baptismal certificate was issued under any of the names he 
uses, Victoria Lépez, Mufiatones, and Gonzdlez. 

“ Estebanillo plainly errs when he says that he visited Coimbra and then 
Oporto, for traveling south he would necessarily pass through these cities in the 
reverse order. 

“ This was a road much traveled by pilgrims, albeit in the contrary direction; 
for a description of the countryside see Angel Sénchez Rivero’s edition of Viaje de 
Cosme de Médicis (1668-1669) (Madrid, 1933). 

47 Duro, op. cit., IV, 469, cites a relacién published in 1625 which describes 
this same event; the title reads in part, ‘“ Verdadera relacién de la Armada que se 
apresta en Inglaterra y la guarda que manda su Magestad se ponga en los Puertos 
de Espafia, particularmente en Lisboa.” 
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173: 16),“* and then southeast to Mérida (174: 19), puente y pasaje 
del memorable rio de Guadiana.* At Mérida he becomes a mason’s 
helper and assists in the erection of the Santa Clara convent 
(174: 21). Marching south along roads of secondary importance, 
Estebanillo records that he went through Cazalla (176: 24), Alcald 
del Rto, Sevilla (188: 2), and reached the city of Sevilla (177: 31) 
en tiempo de la gran avenida de su rio (178:1), i.e., in January, 
1626." 

At Sevilla he takes lodging on the calle de la Galera (178: 5 and 
188: 5), a street which still exists, and visits Nuestra Sefiora de las 
Cuevas," and the corral de las comedias (180: 15).** Here our pfcaro, 
as usual, gets into difficulties which he can only escape by leaving 
town, this time for Granada, by way of Arahal, Sevilla (190: 10). 
He goes only as far as Alcald la Real, Jaén (191: 2), for he enlists 
in the infantry connected with the fleet of Pedro Orstia (191: 4).™ 
This band travels from Monturque, Cérdoba (191:15) along the 
main road to Puente de Don Gonzalo (Puente Genil, 191: 15),* 


48 Yelves was the common name for Elvas in the XVIth century; Montemér o 
Novo was called Montemor, Montemor el nuevo, Montemayor el Nuevo and even 
Monteamor. Cf. Documentos inéditos, XXXII, 64; XX XIII, 123; XXVII, 337 
and 374; and the above mentioned Viaje de Cosme de Médicis, pp. 235, 241, 257. 

“* He refers to the ancient Roman bridge across the Guadiana built by 
Trajan and repaired several times since, notably by Philip III in 1610 (Murray, 
Handbook . . . Spain, p. 248; Ponz, op. cit., VIII, 107-113). The old adage, 
“Tiene mds ojos que la puente de Mérida,” indicates that it was customarily 
designated simply as ‘‘la puente.” 

* This convent actually existed; about 1845 Madoz records that in Mérida 
there was “‘un teatro en el exconvento de monjas de Sta. Clara, establecida por 
una sociedad.”—Op. cit., XI, 389. The date of the founding of the Santa Clara 
convent would be an additional check on the year (1626) of Estebanillo’s pil- 
grimage; it would probably be found in Barnabé Moreno de Vargas’ Historia 
de la ciudad de Mérida (Madrid, 1633), not available to this writer. 

Jones, Thesis, 153; MyG, 178; Céspedes y Meneses states that this catas- 
trophe struck all of Spain but that no places were as hard hit as “Sevilla y Sala- 
manca, la pérdida de la primera hay quien la llegue a tres mil almas, sin el valor 
de tres millones, y apoderdronse las aguas de todo el pueblo y arrabales con 
lastimosa inundacién.””—Op. cit., pp. 547-548. 

® This street lies in the “afueras del Primer Distrito” and in 1845 had 24 
houses on it.—Madoz, op. cit., XIV, 301; Jones states that it still exists. 

58 Identified by MyG (180). 

% Jones cleverly identifies this corral as La Montera; see his excellent notes 
on Estebanillo’s associations with a theatrical company.—Thesis, pp. 154 ff. 

% Pedro de Ursta; consult Duro, op. cit., IV, 264 et passim. 

% On maps drawn in the 1830’s by Richard Ford the modern Puente Genil 
Is recorded by the name Estebanillo gives it, “‘Puente de Don Gonzalo.” Cf, 
Murray, Handbook . . . Spain (London, 1847). 
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Estepa, Sevilla (191: 16), Osuna, Sevilla (191: 16), and then south- 
west to Cddiz (191: 25). Here Estebanillo deserts his regiment and 
joins that of the Duque de Fernandina * at the Port of Santa Maria 
(192: 6), just across the bay from Cadiz. His new regiment leaves 
Spain in the Duke’s fleet to meet the Silver Fleet, then expected 
from the Americas. From Estebanillo’s account and from historic 
records we are able to piece together the story of this voyage. 

The Silver Fleet in charge of Larraspuru was expected from 
America at this time (1626), and Philip IV ordered don Fadrique 
de Toledo, the Duke of Fernandina’s brother, to escort it saf«ly into 
Lisbon.** Estebanillo states that Antonio de Oquendo, also con- 
nected with the American Fleet, had asked the Duke to send two 
companies of soldiers along for emergencies (194:17). Este- 
banillo’s galley, Santo Domingo, and a friend’s, Santa Catalina,*® 
were among the twelve boats chosen to go. On the way it seems 
that the Admiral’s orders were countermanded “—probably be- 
cause the Silver Fleet was already known to have arrived safely at 
Corufia *Y—and the fleet was ordered to proceed north toward the 
English channel. A terrific storm on the Atlantic forced the small 
fleet led by Oquendo back to Santa Marfa with serious losses (195: 
15). This whole incident fits in with the fleet movements of the 
last months of 1626 and it appears that Estebanillo again approaches 
strict historical accuracy in his narration of this voyage. 

Estebanillo, profoundly shaken by this experience, excuses him- 
self from further duty with this fleet, and starts inland. He reaches 
Cérdoba (195: 25) to confirm himself as an angélico de la calle de la 

57In 1624 “regia la escuadra de galeras de Espafia D. Garcia de Toledo, 
sexto Marqués de Villafranca, Duque de Fernandina.”—Duro, op. cit., IV, 27; 
cf. also Documentos inéditos for other data. 

58 Céspedes y Meneses, op. cit., p. 596; cited also by Jones. 

5° There is a mention of a vessel of this name in the 1616 inventory made of 
the Duke of Osuna’s (Viceroy of Naples) fleet.—Documentos inéditos, XLVII, 484. 

® Duro, op. cit., IV, 85: “desatendiendo asunto de tamafio interés como era 
el de la guardia de las flotas de Indias (harto hubo que lamentarlo), se mandara 
a D. Fadrique de Toledo marchar con la escuadra del Océano y las de Oquendo 
y Acevedo . . . a sostener contra los ingleses al Duque de Guisa en la isla de Re 

- . Como quiera que Oquendo consumié cincuenta y siete dias sin poder montar 


al cabo Finisterre por la constancia de los vientos del . . . Norte . . . se ordendéd 
la salida de D. Fadrique sin esperarle. . . .” 


® The Silver Fleet reached Corufia safely sometime in November (Céspedes 
y Meneses, op. cit., pp. 597 ff.), but early in January it was wrecked on the coast 
along with its Spanish convoy fleet (Duro, op. cit., IV, pp. 82-84, and 450) in 
probably the same storms that Estebanillo refers to. 
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Feria.“ This was one of the principal streets in Moorish Cérdoba 
and had a bad reputation, as Millé y Giménez states (195). He 
soon moves on to Herndn (Ferndn-Nifiez, Cérdoba, 196: 11), 
otras dos villas,* and Montilla (196:12), Aguilar (199: 24), Cabra 
(199: 24), Lucena (199: 25)—all in the province of Cérdoba. Pass- 
ing on to Gibraltar (210: 4), he shies away at the city gates when he 
hears that vagabonds are treated discourteously. East along the 
coast we come upon his next stop, Sabinilla (Savanilla, 201: 10), 
where he hires himself out as a fisherman and learns the art of 
casting nets.“ Savanilla is the small port connected with Manilva, 
a town one mile inland. Upon reaching Malaga (204: 5), he im- 
mediately takes passage for France. 

Estebanillo’s travels through France follow main roads between 
towns; the logic of his route and the exactitude of his references to 
such small towns as Lande and Savasse (v. infra) indicate that he is 
not traveling by proxy. He lands in France at San Malo de Lilia, 
puerto de Francia y provincia de Bretafia (205: 12), i.e., Saint-Malo, 
in the Département d’Ille et Vilaine (MyG). From here he walks 
in three days to Lan, puerto y provincia de Normandia (216: 11), 
actually La Lande, a very small port in La Manche.™ On through 
Rudn (Rouen, 206: 20), where he visits the Bolsa, to Parts (219: 10), 
and south passing by Leén (Lyons) por causa de la contagién 
(212:15). This plague prevailed during the years 1628 and 1629; ® 
the earlier year fits in better with the chronological sketch which 
we are working out because of the dates of subsequent events. 
After traversing central France from north to south, he follows the 
Rhone River route through Montelimar (Montélimar, Dréme, 
212: 9), Orange (212: 9), as far as Avifién (Avignon, 212: 18); then 

* “Ta que tiene peores edificios por ser una de construccién drabe, casi en 
su totalidad.”—Madoz, op. cit., VI, 620. Cf. O’Shea, Guide to Spain (9th ed., 
London, 1892), p. 119. 

*3 If Estebanillo traveled along the only road from Ferndn-N tfiez to Montilla 


he would have seen only a few ruined buildings and not, as he says, otras dos 
villas. 

* Near Savanilla “‘hay dos pequefias ensenadas titulada la una Cala-Sardina» 
que es limpia y muy a propésito para pescar con redes,” as Estebanillo does. 
Cf. Madoz, op. cit., XI, 178. 

% This little town is a suburb of Montmartin sur Mer on the Grande Com- 
munication .73, ten kilometers southwest of Coutances.—Carte Michelin, No. 54. 

* Gonzalo Fernandez de Cérdoba, Duke of Milan wrote to his brother in a 
letter dated January, 1629, that “‘con la peste vecina por muchas partes y muerto 
de hambre con la carestia deste afio, el rey de Francia amenaza por la Saboya, por 
la mar y por la Valtolina.”—. inéditos, LIV, 374; see also Jones, Thesis, 
p. 172. 
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retracing his steps north he reaches Sabaza (Savasse, 213: 7),* 
from where he travels with a French regiment into the Delfinado 
(Dauphiné, 213:17). Circling back to Romdn (Romans) later with 
these troops, he there observes: Mucho pajio tenia aqut adonde poder 
cortar, pero se embotardn mis tijeras, y pensando ganar amigos 
cobraré enemigos (215: 3 ff.), a statement that has a literal as well as 
a figurative meaning.®* Traveling south to Mondragén (Mont- 
dragon, Vaucluse, 215: 22), he and his fellow soldiers embark on a 
river boat for the Mediterranean shores of Provenza (Provence, 
215: 24), adonde nos agregamos a una armada que tenia el dicho 
Duque [Guise] para socorrer el Casal de Monferrat. This is now 
late 1628 or early 1629.*° 

Estebanillo again deserts his regiment and joins, this time, the 
enemy camp. He joins the Spanish forces assembled at Villafranca 
(Villefranche de Nice, 218:1) under the command of General don 
Melchor de Borja.” The latter receives orders from the Duke of 
Savoy to proceed with his soldiers and his fleet to Génova, Italy 
(Genoa, 218:13), which he does, putting in briefly at Ménaco 
(218: 12) on the way.™ Melchor de Borja sends two of his boats 
to Leghorn, Italy (218: 17), for supplies and Estebanillo goes along. 

In Italy Estebanillo travels south from Leghorn through 
Viterbo del Papa (219: 4) ® to Rome (219:5). Here he gets into 

67 A very small village in Dréme, about 38 kilometers southwest of Valence 
and just east of the Rhone River road. 

*§ He refers to his habits of drinking excessively and to the fact that the 
“commerce consiste surtout en laines, étoupes, peaux, soieries, huile de noix, 
liqueurs fabriquées dans le pays.””—Larousse, Dictionnaire du XIX® siécle, XI, 
1336. 

** This conflict between the French and the Spanish for possession of the 
Casal de Monferrat broke out in December, 1627, upon the death of Vicente 
Gonzaga, ruler of that municipality; the Duke of Guise and others were pre- 
paring to attack Nice in March, 1629, to prevent Spanish troop movements. Cf. 
Documentos inéditos, XLIV, 418 and 369 ff. 

7 “Melchor Centellas de Borja, del Consejo de guerra de su Magestad y su 
Capitan general de las Galeras de Ndpoles.’”’—Duro, op. cit., IV, 477. 

™ The Duke of Savoy in a letter to don Gonzalo Fernandez de Cérdoba 
(2/1/1629) refers to this fleet movement: “Gli avisi di Nizza portano anco le 
risolutioni mature per esseguirsi da quella parte con |’arrivo d’altra gente, che 
vi s’ingrossa, per lo che resta non meno pregata l’Eccza. vostra di rinovar l’ordine 
alle galere, che stiano pronto per avanzarsi all’occasione della quale daremo aviso 
a suo tempo.” —Documentos inéditos, LIV, 388-389. 

Viterbo is the central city of the extensive grant called “the patrimony of 
St. Peter” made by Countess Matilda of Tuscia (d. 1115) to the Papal See; 
frequently mentioned as the residence of the Popes.—Baedeker’s Central Italy 
(Leipsig, 1904), p. 98. 
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difficulties and has to take refuge in the palacio del Conde de Monte- 
rrey, the Spanish ambassador. He also sells a house on the calle 
Ferratina (220: 14),” which his father has willed to him. This stay 
at Rome must be counted a long one, for the next definite date to 
be inferred from events he mentions is July, 1632, some three 
years after he landed at Leghorn. This year Estebanillo arrives 
at Naples (221: 2) from Rome, enlists in the cavalry (sin caballos y 
con esperanzas de rocines) unit of the Prior de Rochela ™ (221: 14), 
and stirs up so much trouble that he has to be imprisoned in the 
aledzar del Tarazanal (221:21). This is the soldiers’ barracks 
connected with the Castello or Viceroy’s residence.” He and his 
regiment are finally sent to Rosas, Spain (223: 20), on a convoy 
fleet captained by the Marqués de Campoldtaro and el de Santo 
Luchito.“ There the cavalry disembarks, but Estebanillo remains 
on board to land at seis leguas de Barcelona (just north of Materé) 
with all the infantry. He has a quarrel, wounds a soldier, and flees 
to Barcelona (225:2). He seeks asylum in the convento de la 
Merced (225: 6); but his captain disregards that ancient protec- 
tion, and has him imprisoned in the Tarazanal (MyG). When the 
death sentence is about to be imposed, the Infante-Cardenal don 
Fernando, brother of Felipe IV, intervenes and saves the wayward 

73 The Via Frattina runs from the Palazzo Ruspoli to the Piazza di Spagna: 
“la via Frattina si giunge alla piazza di Spagna. A pianta di clessidra, gid 
centro romantico della citta, la piazza prende nome dall’omon. palazza, sede dal 
XVII secolo dell’ Ambasciata spagnola presso il Vaticano.” —Bertarelli, Roma e 
dintorni (Guida d’Italia; Milan, 1931), p. 265. 

™In a biography of don Emanuel de Zifiiga y Fonseca, Count of Monte- 
trey, we have discovered a description of this very voyage which dates this event, 
identifies several of the persons named, and explains Estebanillo’s pun on horses: 
“por julio del mismo afio 1632 envié al Principado de Catalufia en 27 bajeles 
4.7000 soldados, en los tercios de los maestros de campo el marqués de Campola- 
taro y el marqués de Santo Licido con artilleria . . . y 700 hombres para formar 
ocho compafifas de caballos . . . yendo por coronel D. Francisco Carafa, prior 
de la Rochela.”—Libro donde se trata de los virreyes lugartenientes del Reino de 
Nédpoles, compiled by José Raneo in 1634 and published in the Documentos 
inéditos, XXIII (1853), pp. 460-461. No horses, then, were shipped to Spain to 
supply Estebanillo’s unit; this explains his remark and his disembarking near 
Barcelona with the infantry. 

% So much we gather from an account of the dismissed Viceroy of Naples, the 


unfortunate Duke of Osuna, who “‘bajé al Ataracenal a despedirse de la infanteria 
que estaba en él.” —Documentos inéditos, XXIII, 341. 


76 “Real y Militar Orden de Nuestra Sefiora de las Mercedes (mercenarios 
calzados) se dice fundado por San Pedro Nolasco y el rey D. Jayme el Con- 
quistador el afio 1218, y es notable por ser el primitivo de toda la religién.”— 
Madoz, op. cit., III, 525; also Ponz, op. cit., XIV, 23-24. 
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picaro. Estebanillo next joins the troops of the Duke of Cardona 
(MyG) and leaves for Genoa (238: 7), stopping off on the way at 
Rosas (236:7). From Genoa he journeys overland to Alejandria 
de la Palla (Alessandria, 238: 15), then to Milan (239:9). Here he 
visits the Palacio y corte (239: 24),77 and here, too, he becomes 
personal cook to don Marco Antonio de Capua (MyG), who soon 
takes him north and out of Italy when his superior the Duke of 
Feria leaves (1633) to give socorro a la Alsacia (242: 2), Costanza, 
and Brisaque (242: 13).78 

We shall not trace the involved wanderings of Estebanillo 
through the countries of the North, in order to avoid extending 
this paper beyond a reasonable length. In passing, we may say 
that he travels ceaselessly from city to city as the courier of many 
well known participants in the Thirty Years’ War. Of the fifty 
place names mentioned during this part of the autobiography, all 
but four or five are easily identified. 

Ten years after his departure for Alsace, Estebanillo, now the 
diligent servant and court jester of Octavio Piccolomini, returns to 
Italy—sometime in 1643—in search of his master. From Switzer- 
land he passes south to Chavena, Lombardy (Chiavena, 164: 8),7* 
where he embarks his servants and his carriage (he is in good 
circumstances, temporarily) on a lake boat for Coma (Como, 164: 
15), the southern terminus of Lake Como. From here he journeys 
straight south to Milan (165: 4), putting up, upon arriving, at the 
Falcén Inn (165:5), probably on the Via Falcone.*® While in 
Milan he visits don Fadrique Enriquez, gobernador del castillo de 
aquella ciudad (167: 20-).* Learning that his master has gone to 

™ That is, the modern Palazzo Reale, then the customary dwelling place of 
the rulers of Milan. Cf. Bertarelli, Lombardia (Guida d’Italia; Milan, 1930), 

. 86. 
y 78 The Count of Monterrey, Viceroy of Naples, “en julio de dicho afio [1633] 
envié a Lombardia 4.400 infantes para refuerzo de los dichos dos tercios [to one 
of which Estebanillo belonged] . . . con esta gente . . . pudo el duque de 
Feria pasar a Alsacia y formar allf el ejército . . . socorriendo a Brisac. . . .’’ 
Cf. Documentos inéditos, XXIII, 461-462. 

7 Page and line references from here on are to the second volume of the 
Clasicos edition. 

% There still exists a short street in Milan called Via Falcone, extending from 
V. Unione to V. Cappellari which comes out on the Piazza del Duomo. On the 
corner of V. Falcone stands a humble inn called “Falcone e Spagna.” The 
street, if not the inn, has borne this name since the XVth century. Cf. Bertarelli, 
Lombardia, pp. 50 and 103. 

81 The rulers of Milan resided in the famous Castello Sforzesco, for centuries 
the chief military stronghold of that city.—Jbid., p. 131. 
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Flanders, Estebanillo travels south to Florence (170: 7), stopping 
off en route at Bolonia la Grasa (Bologna, 169:7) to celebrate a 
peace treaty that has just been signed by warring Italian nobles. 
This happens on March 31, 1644 (MyG, 169: note). On an errand 
for a person of importance, Estebanillo takes a boat at Leghorn 
(172: 14) for Naples (173:11), and is detained for a short while 
at Puzol (Pozzuolli, 172: 19), just north of Naples. Returning 
to Leghorn (175:13), he catches the same boat as the Duke of 
Medina de las Torres. This is May, 1644. His boat is caught in 
a storm off Gaeta spur (175: 11), but he arrives safely at his destina- 
tion. Next he visits the Duke of Tuscany at Florence (175: 15). 
From here he starts south on foot and, passing through Siena 
(176:11), he arrives at Rome (176:20) to learn, unperturbed, 
that his two sisters have died in his long absence. While at this 
city he is invited to Marquis of Mattei’s estate, llamado el Navicella, 
and praises its natural beauty.“ He is soon sought by the police 
for travesuras pasadas and has to embark secretly at the fluvial port 
of Ripa-Grande (180: 6) ® for Naples. 

Estebanillo disembarks at the Molo Picolo * (181: 14) and spends 


8 The common name for Pozzuolli appearing in Spanish documents of this 
time is the one Estebanillo gives. 

8 The successor to this resigning Viceroy of Naples arrived at Naples on May 
6, 1644; it is very probable that, following the traditional procedure, the Duke 
of Medina de las Torres would have left the same day his successor arrived. Cf. 
Documentos inéditos, XXIII, 523 et passim. 

* There is now a Via della Navicella which “‘sbocca nella piazza della Navi- 
cella, in cui, a sin., é l’ingre. della villa Celimontana (villa Mattei) del 1582. . . . 
La villa é notevole per alte spalliere di bosso, conifere e palme, lecci e allori for- 
manti gallerie.” Now the villa there houses the R. Societ& Geografica Italiana. 
Facing this casino is the Chiesa di S. Maria in Domnica, built in 817 and restored 
in the XVIth century. “Nella facciata, elegante portico, davanti al quale, copia 
di marmo, fatta fare da Leone X [XVIth century ], di una navicella che era proba- 
bilmente ex voto di soldati stranieri che avevano li presso il Quartiere (Castra 
Peregrina).”—Bertarelli, Roma e dintorni, pp. 173-174. For a description of the 
old Villa Mattei see J. J. Lalande, Voyage d’un francais en Italie (Paris, 1769), 
ITI, 358-364. 

% Ripa-Grande, the modern Porto di Ripa Grande, extends from the Ponte 
Oventino up stream in front of the Ospizio di S. Michele. Cf. Bertarelli, Roma 
e dintorni, p. 399. 

% This wharf, Molo Piccolo, still exists, though it has been reduced in size 
and importance by several recent changes in the Naples water front. The 
district near here, called the Mandracchio, is “‘inhabited by the lowest populace, 
whose habits have given rise to the proverb educato al Mandracchio.”—Murray, 
Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy (7th ed., London, 1874), p. 96. This 
is the quarter where Estebanillo and other soldiers used to pass their days. 
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his spare time en oir comedias espafiolas y italianas * and en ver 
en el largo del castillo la variedad de montambancos y charlatanes.*" 
Estebanillo, who still seeks his master, albeit circuitously, joins the 
forces gathered by don Melchor de Borja*® to strengthen the 
Spanish defenses in Catalonia against the invading French. The 
transport fleet leaves Naples for Mallorca (194: 24), and from 
there goes to the Spanish coast at Vinaroz (197:9), where Este- 
banillo disembarks to accompany Melchor de Borja to Zaragoza.*® 
The infantry lands farther south at los alfaques de Tortosa (197: 11).°° 
Our pficaro passes on to Hijar, Teruel (197: 16), and arrives, not 
uneventfully, at Zaragoza (199: 4), probably late in February or 
early in March, 1645.% Here he visits the plaza del Pilar, adonde el 
patrén de las Espafias dejé a la que, siendo emperatriz del cielo, es 
defensora de aquel reino (200: 11 ff.). He alludes to the following 
legend: ‘‘The Apostle Santiago, after the crucifixion, came to Spain 
to preach the gospel about A.D. 40. When he had reached Zara- 
goza, and was asleep, he was visited by a celestial vision. The 
Virgin appeared standing on a jasper pillar and surrounded by 
angels. She spoke to him expressing a wish to have a chapel built 
on that very spot. Santiago hastened to comply with this desire, 
and erected a small and modest chapel, which the Mother of God was 
often wont to visit to attend divine service. On this spot also was 
raised the present Cathedral,” that is, the Catedral del Pilar.” 

8 Most of the theatres in this vicinity were built after 1700, but the teatro 
de’ Fiorentini, some ten blocks north of Molo Piccolo, is the oldest theatre in 
Naples; it was built in the time of the Viceroy Ofiate for the Spanish comedy 
and afterwards became the theatre for opera buffa. Cf. Murray, op. cit., p. 106. 

87 He refers to Castel Nuovo (also called el Palacio, 190: 2) some 400 meters 
northwest of Molo Piccolo and close by the waterfront. In those days this 
fortified castle served as residence of the Spanish Viceroys and was the political 
center of the city. Cf. Baedeker, Italy from the Alps to Naples (3d rev. ed., 
Leipsig, 1928), pp. 396-397. Just north of this building lies the Chiesa di 8. 
Giacomo degli Spagnuoli mentioned previously by Estebanillo. 

88 As:Estebanillo avers, he was general de las galeras de dicho reino for he had 
received that title in November, 1644.—Duro, op. cit., IV, 445. 

8° This movement is historically verified in the Cartas de algunos Padres de la 
Compaitta de Jestis, Memorial histérico espafiol, by two letters, one dated February 
29, 1645 states that “‘habfan Ilegado a Alicante 29 navios redondos de Ndpoles 
con 1.000 caballos y 3.000 infantes,” and another (March 28) adds that “El 
Duque Fernandina de orden de 8.M. ha ido a Zaragoza donde esté hoy; asimismo 
esté D. Melchor de Borja, general de las galeras de Espafia.”’ 

% “The Salinas or port de los Alfaques . . . the chops of the Ebro, as Al-fakk 
in Arabic signifies jaw.”—Murray’s Guide to Spain (London, 1847), p. 210. 

* Our data accord more closely with Jones’ (Thesis, 242) than with MyG’s 
(199: note): see note 89. 

% Quoted from H. O’Shea, A Guide to Spain (London, 1865), p. 517. 
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Hactase en este tiempo, en una aldea cercana desta ciudad, una 
fiesta a devocién de un mértir de aquel reino, a cuya fama acudia 
mucha gente de toda la comarca (202: 6 ff.). Although Estebanillo 
sagely omits the name of this town at which he subsequently pokes 
so much fun, it is now permissible to state with impunity that he 
could only have been referring to the little town of El Burgo, two 
leagues southeast of Zaragoza, where a fiesta used to be held an- 
nually on May 3d in honor of San Jorge and San Saturio.* Although 
Estebanillo says that the day after this fiesta (May 4th) King Philip 
IV arrived at Zaragoza, he apparently errs—if the above fiesta is 
the one he refers to, as there is every reason to believe it is— 
for the King arrived at Zaragoza during March.“ Apart from this 
discrepancy all of Estebanillo’s remarks about this stay in Zaragoza 
are remarkably accurate. For example, it can be proved from 
historical documents that all the people he visits here actually were 
in Zaragoza during the spring months of 1645. Zaragoza at this 
time was the central stronghold of the Spanish, who were defending 
Catalonia, and many Spanish nobles were on the battlefields near by. 
Estebanillo visits the Marqués de Grana y Carreto,® Francisco y 
Vicente Totavila,® el doctor Tamayo,” cirujano de Su Majestad, don 


% The only yearly festival that took place in a town within walking distance 
(217: 16) of Zaragoza at that time was that of Saints George and Saturius in the 
town of El Burgo on the banks of the Ebro; “‘todos los afios el dia 3 de Mayo se 
celebra una magnifica romeria a que asiste el capitulo de la parroquia de San 
Miguel y durante la procesién que se hace para trasladarse a aquel punto se 
bendice 3 veces con toda solemnidad el term. por donde se pasa.”” “San Jorge 
y San Saturio” were “Ilamados de Zaragoza la Vieja.”—Madoz, op. cit., IV, 513. 

* Cartas, VI, 34 and 43; MyG (217: note); he remained there until November 
3d (Modesto Lafuente, Historia general de Espafia, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1869, VIII, 
453). 

% The Marqués de Grana del Carretto, ‘‘ Embajador Ordinario de la Majestad 
Ces&rea”’ (219: 6), received a letter from Miinchen (July?, 1644) from which we 
quote, “‘Segtin lo que Vuestra Excelencia me dice le juzgo ya en Zaragoza. . . .” 
Cf. Documentos inéditos, LXXXTII, 82. 

% Francisco Tuttavila, Duke of San Germano, a Neapolitan general and his 
brother, Vicencio, a lieutenant in the Spanish Catalonia forces, both served in 
this war against the French. Cf. Cartas, VI, 348; Documentos inéditos, XCVI, 
405 et passim. Vicencio was captured by the French at the battle of Lloréns 
when the Spanish were routed on June 23, 1645 (Cartas, VI, 92). 

%7 Andrés Tamayo, “‘ Médico y Cirujano del Rey Felipe IV,” had good reason 
to be in Zaragoza at this time, because the King had fallen ill and had to be bled 
several times (Cartas, VI, 63). The story Estebanillo tells about him may have 
been inspired by one of the comedias he wrote, A buen hambre no hay mal pan. Cf. 
Luis Ballesteros Robles, Diccionario biogrdfico matritense (1912), pp. 615-616; 
Documentos inéditos, XCVI, 513. 
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Luis de Haro,** the Conde de Monterrey,®® among others whom we 
shall not mention because Millé y Giménez has already sufficiently 
identified them. The historical accuracy of this part of the novel 
indicates that Estebanillo, who has decided to retire to Naples, 
already has hit upon the idea of writing his memoirs and has 
therefore begun to take notes on his travels. 

Estebanillo, possessed of recommendations from the great 
courts of Europe, enters the presence of King Philip IV at Zaragoza 
and asks for permission to keep a gambling house in the city of 
Naples. The King grants his request and addresses letters of 
recommendation to the present Viceroy at Naples. The prospect 
of such pleasant retirement spurs Estebanillo on to Flanders to 
take leave there of his master, Octavio Piccolomini. He sets out 
before the end of August ' for San Sebastidn along the camino real, 
and passing through Tudela (231: 16), he dines four leagues from 
Tafalla (231: 29), probably at Olite, on una gran cesta de anguilas, 
por ser comida regalada y estimada en toda aquella comarca—an 
accurate observation." One league from Tafalla emparejando 
con una ermita que estdé cerca del camino real (232: 18) he falls off 
his horse and breaks his arm. Having been in, or near, dozens 
of battles in his eventful life he can boast of no more serious an 
injury than this, caused by a full stomach or a heavy head in front 
of a peaceful hermitage of Santa Clara.!® 

Two weeks later, completely recovered, he continues his journey 
to Pamplona (234: 4),!% where he is received by the Conde de 
Oropesa (MyG). He makes a tour of the city and discovers the 
taberna del vino de Zaragoza, que estéd dentro del mismo Palacio 

%§ Present in Zaragoza during the month of August, for there the King 
bestowed upon his chief counsellor the title of Duke of Olivares. By August 29th, 
he had returned to Madrid. Cf. Documentos inéditos, LXXXII, 135; Cartas, 
VI, 138. 

**? Don Emanuel de Ziifiiga y Fonseca, conde de Monterrey y Fuentes; for a 
short biography see Documentos inéditos, XXIII, 451 ff. 

100 Tmmediately before leaving Zaragoza he revisits Luis de Haro (228: 25), 
who, as we have seen, returned to Madrid before August 29, 1645; this date also 
explains his remark about not being able to say goodbye to the Tuttavilas on 
account of their absence: Vicencio had been taken prisoner by the French in June 

v. 
sturgeon, tench, and lampreys.—Murray, Handbook . . . Spain, p. 605; 8S. 8. 
Cook, Sketches in Spain (London, 1834), I, 112. 

1 This hermitage, the only one near the place Estebanillo mentions, was 
founded in the XVth century or earlier.—Murray, op. cit., p. 612. 

103 Arriving before October, 1645, as MyG proves (234: note). 
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(237: 26). At San Sebastidn (239:7), he awaits the arrival of 
a ship bound for Dunkirk, passing his time with don Diego de la 
Torre, secretario que habia sido de Estado y Guerra en los Estados de 
Flandes.* When, a month later, he finally embarks for Flanders, 
he takes with him a cargo of lemons to make the trip a profitable 
venture. His ship is delayed and battered by adverse winds, and is 
finally driven into Valmur, uno de los mejores puertos de Inglaterra 
(Falmouth, Cornwall, 243: 24). Ina village a una legua deste puerto 
(Penryn 244:6),! he sells his lemons and is temporarily jailed 
for creating a disturbance. Continuing his dilatory pursuit of 
Octavio Piccolomini, at Falmouth he boards a Dunkirk frigate 
which with a companion vessel sails off in search of enemy merchant 
ships, on the dia de Navidad del afio de 1645 (246: 21). 

1% Speaking of this edifice, the same in which Ignacio de Loyola was wounded 
in 1521, Madoz, op. cit., XII, 653, remarks, “el Palacio [es] llamado asi por 
haberlo sido de los reyes de Navarra . .,. en las bajas hay algunas bévedas y 
otras localidades a propésito para almacenes.”’ 

1% The only reference to don Diego that we have been able to find seems 
to apply to this very journey. The Marqués de Castel-Rodrigo sent a letter to 
King Philip dated at Brussels, October, 1644: “En conformidad de lo que V.M. 
se ha servido de ordenarme de que se propusiese a D. Diego de la Torre el volver a 
ser oficial mayor del Secretario Galarreta . . . ha ejercitado su partida a Espafia 
con el Marqués de Tor de Laguna.””—Documentos inéditos, XLIX, 473. 

106 Tt is difficult to decide whether he refers to Walmer, a port in Kent, and 
to the town of Deal, one league distant; or to Falmouth on the Fal and to Penryn, 
exactly one league up stream. We have become convinced, however, that he 
means the latter two places. There would have been no good reason for his 
going to Deal to sell his cargo if he had landed at Walmer, because this port was 
at that time a sizable town with a market of its own. Moreover, Walmer was 
not a port of international importance at this time; it was fortified and foreign 
ships would not be welcomed. On the other hand, Falmouth, which was then 
called Falemuth, received mention as early as 1506 (Documentos, VIII, 377) by 
the Spaniards who called it ‘‘Falamua,” an important port. When Estebanillo 
landed there it was not a town, nor did it have sufficient dwellings to be incor- 
porated as a town until 1661. That would account for Estebanillo’s having to 
go to Penryn, three miles away, for lodging (244:6). While Falmouth was an 
excellent natural port, all commerce was carried on three miles up the river 
at Penryn, which was the center of a brisk vegetable trade. It had market days 
on Saturdays and Wednesdays. Since we know that Estebanillo departed from 
Falmouth on December 25th, immediately after visiting Penryn, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he was in Penryn on the 2Ist of December. 
That very day was the principal and annual market day at Penryn, an additional 
reason for his going there to market his lemons and his not trying to sell them at 
the town of Penny Come Quick at the mouth of the Fal. Cf. The Beauties of 
England and Wales, Original Delineations (London, 1808), II, 281-282, 442 and 
VIII, 1028; Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed.), X, 156, and XXTI, 118. 

107 This date, the only one given in the text, fits our inferred chronology 
perfectly. 
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Skirting the coast of France, engaging occasionally in combat 
with other vessels, these frigates, after a month out of port, are 
chased by two Dutch ships from Calés (Calais, France, 248: 12) 
into Dunquerque (Dunkirk, now in France, 248:15). Estebanillo 
journeys overland to Nieporte (Nieuport, now in Belgium, 248: 20) 
and to Brujas (Bruges, 249: 1), arriving during Carnival, the 11th 
to the 13th of February, 1646 (249: note). On the 13th of the same 
month he is in Gante (Gand or Ghent, 249: 5), and two days later 
he enters Bruselas (Brussels, 249:7), and is there well received 
by his master, Octavio Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi. 

In Brussels, recalling how Charles V had wisely retired because 
of his approaching senility, Estebanillo makes preparations for 
his own retirement (at the advanced age of 38) to Naples. Para 
cuyo efecto traté—he states—al instante de hacer este libro, por 
hacerme memorable y porque sirva de despedida de mi amo y sefior 
(252: 23). About to conclude his autobiography, he hears of the 
death of the Empress Mary. This dates the closing pages of 
his novel, for the Queen died on May 13, 1646 (MyG, 253). In- 
cluding a panegyric in verse on the Empress as well as on his be- 
loved Duke of Amalfi, our mobile pfcaro ends his autobiography 
with part of his journey still before him. Naples and oblivion 
await him. On the 28th day of June, 1646, Henricus Calenus 
grants him the Suma del Privilegio and immediately thereafter Juan 
Cnobbart issues his burlesque memoires in Antwerp, 1646. 

Ernest Ricwarp Moore 

Cornell University 
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FONTENELLE IN THE WRITINGS OF FEIJOO 


MONG the principal French influences on Feij6o, Spain’s great 
proponent of enlightenment in the eighteenth century, Fonte- 
nelle alone was a contemporary. Feij6o combatted Cartesianism, 
yet was influenced by the Recherche de la Vérité of Malebranche. 
He was steeped in the critical methods of Pierre Bayle. It was 
Fontenelle, however, next only to Francis Bacon, whose work served 
Feij6o as a model for his positive efforts on behalf of the experimental 
method and the fostering of scientific endeavors in Spain. 

To Feij6o Fontenelle was, primarily, the permanent secretary 
of the Académie Royale des Sciences. The Spanish monk’s views 
on the Académie form a necessary prelude, therefore, to the in- 
vestigation of the specific influence of the sécrétaire perpétuel. 

Feij6o had the Histoire de l’ Académie' up to 1738, including 
the indices and the eleven supplementary volumes which cover the 
period from 1666 to 1699.2. He always refers to these eleven volumes 
as the Historia de Duhamel (Jean-Baptiste Duhamel was secretary 
of the Académie des Sciences before Fontenelle), although in fact 
they were published by Fontenelle from 1729 to 1734, as a part of 
the Histoire de ’ Académie. The first two of these eleven volumes * 
cover the history of the early period, based partially on Duhamel’s 
own Latin history; * Duhamel, who was “thoroughly imbued with 
the philosophy of Lord Verulam,’ * made it clear that the early 
academicians were consciously attempting to carry out Bacon’s 
great project. Fontenelle made no mention of this in his version of 
Duhamel’s history. Apparently Feij6o did not know Duhamel’s 

1 Histoire de V Académie Royale des Sciences, avec les Mémoires de Mathé- 
matiques et de la Physique . . . , Paris, first year 1702. 

* Feij6o, Cartas erudilas y curiosas, II, 22,17. (References are by volume, 
carta or discurso, and paragraph; the Cartas eruditas will be referred to henceforth 
as C.) See also C., II, 27, 23; IV, 26, 16. 

* Now generally classified as volumes I and II of the entire series, although 
they were issued in 1733. The remaining nine volumes of this supplementary 
series (1729-1734) contain Mémoires of the early period drawn from the files of 
the academy. 

* Regiae Scientiarum Academiae Historia, Paris, 1700. 

* Stephen B. L, Penrose, The Reputation and Influence of Francis Bacon in 
the Seventeenth Century [New York (?), 1934], p. 99. 

* Duhamel, op. cit., e.g. p. 4. 
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Latin work, else he, likewise a declared disciple of Bacon, would 
surely have had some word of praise for the first secretary of the 
Académie des Sciences. Evidently Duhamel was to Feij6o but a 
name which he wrongly attached to the eleven supplementary 
volumes edited by Fontenelle. 

Nevertheless, Feij60 regarded the Académie des Sciences as a 
natural outgrowth of the chancellor’s efforts; he considered it to be 
a return to the true path of scientific enquiry after the Cartesian 
interval.’ Such academies were but a scratching at the surface of 
Bacon’s great plan, but they were more at least than Spain could 
boast. Despite his own life work on behalf of the experimental 
method, Feij6o confesses poignantly, no real advance will be made in 
Spain until the king sees fit to establish an academy similar to that 
of Paris.® 

It is not surprising, then, that the publications of the Académie 
des Sciences are cited by Feij6o0 more often than any other single 
title except the Journal de Trévoux. Feij6o distinguishes carefully 
between the miscalled Historia de Duhamel, the Mémoires of various 
authors and the annual Histoire actually written by Fontenelle. 
Analysis of the references reveals that many involve only the bor- 
rowing of information. Every sort of scientific curiosity, first 
described in the Mémoires of the Académie des Sciences, is presented 
to Feij6o’s Spanish readers to show them again and again the 
marvels of every-day Nature and the great need for organized 
research. 

The references which suggest a real influence of ideas, however, 
are all related to Fontenelle’s own writings. It is Fontenelle who 
is the compendium of scientific virtues. 

Feij60 admires Fontenelle as a critic and as a poet; * he ranks him 
(to our surprise) with Corneille and calls him, in that connection, 
“‘aquel genio universal, el incomparable Fontenelle.” '° He admires 
Fontenelle’s iucidity of style; he translates his words literally 
sometimes: 


Il, 23, 7. 

*C., III, 31, 85. In medicine, at least, Dr. Gregorio Marafién believes that 
Feij6o had much to do with the progress achieved during the century. The 
numerous Spanish medical schools founded after 1748 all accepted the experi- 
mental basis for their work (Marafién, Las ideas biolégicas del P. Feijéo, Madrid, 
1934, p. 279). 

*C., II, 7, 67. 

10 Thid., 8, 50. 
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{Cémo podria yo presumir explicar alguna cosa mejor, ni aun tan 

bien como Mr. de Fontenelle? " 
Fontenelle is “‘una autoridad superior a la mia.” Feijéo often 
appeals to this authority without comment in corroboration of his 
own thesis; “ he confesses that his whole letter on the variations 
of the compass is based on an article by “el célebre Mr. de Fonte- 
nelle.”’ 

Fontenelle was not an active proponent of the Baconian method 
as was his predecessor, Duhamel; his life-long attachment to the 
vortices and his thesis of the unity of the sciences show a tempera- 
ment leaning toward the deductive method. Nevertheless, he was 
aware of the necessity for the experimental approach to scientific 
truth. This is clearly shown in several places in his works, notably 
in the concluding paragraphs of the Préface of the Histoire for 1699. 
Fontenelle there plainly states that theoretical reasonings based on 
isolated experiments can be accepted only as hypotheses, and that 
the formation of systems must await the materials to be furnished 
by experimental physics." 

These are Feij6o’s ideas on the functioning of the experimental 
method. He repeats them again and again in his works. It seems 
likely that Feij60’s admiration for Fontenelle springs largely from 
the latter’s association with the progress of the inductive method. 

Feij60 echoes that famous passage of the Histoire des oracles 
which begins: 

Assurons-nous bien du fait, avant que de nous inquiéter de la cause.'* 


He paraphrases Fontenelle’s words: 


4No serfa mejor averiguar la realidad del efecto, suspendiendo, hasta 
asegurarse de su existencia, la indagacién de la causa? ?” 


and continues with the same anecdote about a gold tooth which 
aroused great philosophical speculation before it was discovered to 
be artificial; there is some abridgement and there are two minor 
differences due, possibly, to a slip of memory. Feij6o does not 
mention his source. 


1 Jbid., 3, 10. See also, e.g., T. C. (Teatro critico universal), V, 9, 17-21; 
VIII, 7, 15; C., I, 11, 10; et passim. 

2T7.C., VI, 4, 45; see also C., II, 3, 10; IV, 13, 15. 

wE.g., T. C., VIL, 12, 67; VIII, 10, 66 fn. 

“C., I, 5; ef. Histoire de V Académie for 1712, p. 18. 

46 Fontenelle, @uvres, Paris, Belin, 1818, 1, 37-38. 

16 Premiére dissertation, Ch. 1V (Zuvres, 1818, II, 98). 

17C., IV, 11, 3. 
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Feij6o is earnestly concerned with the practical utility of scien- 
tific researches. More than once he calls the attention of his 
Spanish readers to the material and even spiritual values to be 
gained through the study of nature or mathematics. In one 
noteworthy passage he gives examples of apparently useless dis- 
coveries which have proved to have great utility in practical life. 
Some of his examples seem to be drawn from Fontenelle.'* 

Feij6o shares, to a degree, at least, Fontenelle’s belief in the 
natural unity of the sciences: 


. . en una palabra, todas las artes liberales y mecdnicas sucesiva- 
mente van arribando a mayor perfeccién, debiéndose todo, 0 casi todo, 


a los grandes progresos que se han hecho, y van haciendo, en la fisica y 
en las matemdticas . . 


He does not go so far with Fontenelle, however, as to predict the 
day of triumph which will see the results of all the sciences ex- 
pressed in mathematical formulae. 

Fontenelle supplies Feij6o with some of his knowledge of New- 
ton. Feij6éo regrets that he is not enough of a mathematician to 
understand the calculus fully: 


A mi sélo me es permitido examinar sus orillas, como en efecto las he 
reconocido en alguna manera en la excelente obra de los Elementos de la 
geometria del infinito, de Mr. de Fontenelle.*® 


Although Feij6o had Gravesande’s compendium of Newton, and 
late in life received as a gift the complete works in Latin, he seems 
to have had in mind Fontenelle’s Eloge de Newton as his framework 
for elementary presentations of the theory of attraction and of 
Newton’s experiments with light." 

The Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes provoked three dis- 
cussions by Feij6o. In his Corruptibilidad de los cielos™ Feijéo 
refers to the changes noted on the surface of the sun, the moon, and 
some of the planets and their satellites, and to the appearance and 
disappearance of stars and to their changing magnitudes. He 
accepts these as strong evidence that there is real change occurring 
in the heavens. While he fortifies his argument with data from the 
Histoire de ’ Académie and from the Journal de Trévoux, the order 


18 C., III, 31, 17; ef. the Préface of the Histoire de l’ Académie for 1699 (Zurres, 
1818, I, 33). 

19C., ITI, 31, 66; cf. Préface, 1699. 

2 C., II, 23, 25. 

"7. C., II, 14; V, 12, 8. 

#7. C., 7. 
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of presentation is the same as that of Fontenelle in the ‘‘Quatriéme 
soir’ of the Entretiens. In the latter part of his discourse Feijéo 
broaches the question of possible life on the planets or in other solar 
systems. He raises the expected theological objection to Fonte- 
nelle’s idea, but finds no purely physical reason why it might not 
beso. He even points out that it is sacrilege to deny that God in his 
omnipotence could create life anywhere, even on the infinitely hot 
surface of the sun.” 

Feij6o restates the theory without essential difference in a letter, 
éSi hay otros mundos? * The idea seems to appeal to him, but he 
concludes that such a conjecture is “una intrusién temeraria en los 
designios de la divina Providencia.”’ * 

Feij6o’s final treatment of Fontenelle’s theory, Del sistema 
magno,* is an interesting critique of Fontenelle’s work. He writes 
that though the idea is based on the Copernican system, it is one of 
incomparably greater majesty. The recognition by all astronomers 
that the stars shine of their own light lends weight to it. The 
tremendous astronomical distances it implies have been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated that they cannot be questioned even by fol- 
lowers of Ptolemy. The Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes are 
cited by title for the first time for Fontenelle’s opinion that the 
spaces between solar systems are occupied by comets. Feijéo 
grants the force of the argument by analogy, that each star should 
logically be equipped with its system of planets. He expresses his 
admiration for the pleasant and readable style of Fontenelle’s work 
and points out that Fontenelle had made it perfectly clear that it is 
entirely impossible to acquire certitude in such a matter. He 
wonders again why Fontenelle should have left the sun without 
inhabitants since God is omnipotent. He continues with a short 
résumé of Fontenelle’s arguments in favor of life on the planets and 
in other systems. He notes that Fontenelle, foreseeing the objection 
based on the dogma that all men are descended from Adam, did 
not attempt to characterize too specifically the inhabitants of the 
other worlds.2”. He comments: 


Mucha indeterminacién es ésta para quien tenfa tan fértil inventiva; 
y si yo me hallase en la plaza de Mr. de Fontenelle, algo responderia de 
positivo, echando mano de lo verisimil a falta de lo cierto.”* 

23 Tbid., 34-41. 

*C., II, 26. 

% Tbid., 15. 

C., III, 21. 

Tbid., 10-17. 

%8 Tbid., 18. 
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Feij6o’s proposal shows that he could be a schoolman on occa- 
sion. Such inhabitants, he points out, could be rational animals 
without being men; for St. Thomas recognizes different species of 
pure spirit, in addition to the infinite sorts of material beings known 
to all men. Why then could there not be many species of mixed 
beings? ** The reasons for believing in Fontenelle’s system, how- 


ever, are less strong than the theological arguments against it. 
Therefore Feijéo concludes: 


. . . todo esto no es mds que un agradable suefio, un grande edificio 
en el aire, un mundo ideal, una obra de pura imaginacién, una ostentosa 
pintura a que yo he afiadido tal cual pincelada; una insigne m&quina, 
que sélo tiene ser, como dicen los légicos, objective in intellectu.*° 


Nowhere in Feijéo is there an explicit statement of the theory of 
progress as presented by Fontenelle in, for example, the Digression 
sur les anciens et les modernes. Fontenelle’s thesis is that the 
ancients had the advantage of priority, which makes their inventions 
and accomplishments really less remarkable than they seem to us. 
Yet he admits that the first discovery of a principle or an art is 
more commendable than its perfection by the moderns who have 
been shown the road.** The latter point is the thesis of Feij6o’s 
Apologia de los antiguos.** This discourse, together with Feij6o’s 
admiration for the classics and his sharing of Bayle’s pessimism on 
the subject of moral progress, would seem to indicate that Feij6o 
does not have Fontenelle’s faith in the idea of progress in general. 
Fontenelle, of course, differentiates between literature and the 
sciences in his theory of progress, and expresses the same pessimism 
toward the idea of moral progress as do Bayle and Feijéo.% On the 
other hand, neither writer believes in any sort of retrogression. 
Feij60 once expresses an idea familiar to everyone who has read the 
Digression sur les anciens et les modernes. Of ancient Carthage he 
says: 


El suelo y el cielo los mismos son ahora que entonces, y por tanto 
capaces de producir iguales genios.* 


There is no more self-contradiction in Feij6o, then, than in 

Ibid., { 18-22. 

Tbid., 23. 

Digression . . . (Eweres, 1818, II, 356). 

®T.C., IV, 12. 

33 E.g., Dialogues des morts anciens et modernes, Socrate, Montaigne (Zuvres 
1818, II, 188-191); Paracelse, Moliére (Ibid., II, 245-248). 

“T.C., II, 15, 19. 
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Fontenelle. A belief in intellectual and scientific progress could 
not have failed to underlie his life work; the idea is inherent in the 
experimental method. A passage has been cited in which Feij6o 
refers without comment to 


. . - los grandes progresos que se han hecho, y van haciendo, en la 
fisica y en las matemdticas . . .* 


His faith in the value of academies, his reiterated appeals to Spain 
to awaken from her sloth—what are these but proofs of a belief in 
the same sort of progress as that preached by Fontenelle? 

In exposing the feeble bases of popular and traditional beliefs 
Fontenelle surveys the ground so thoroughly cultivated by Bayle. 
Both owe much to Malebranche.* In various places Fontenelle 
expresses ideas like those which Feij6o holds in common with Bayle 
and Malebranche. Man is led by prejudice and vanity, not by 
reason: 


Pour trouver la vérité, il faut tourner le dos & la multitude.*” 


There are numerous specific instances of the direct influence of 
Fontenelle in this connection. 

Fontenelle believes that chance rather than personal qualities 
determines position and career; even wisdom and virtue depend on 
chance disposition of the fibers of the brain.** Feij60 expresses 
somewhat similar ideas as incidental points in his Humilde y alta 
fortuna and Valor de la nobleza e influjo de la sangre.*® 

Feij6o0’s Origen de la fdbula en la historia * differs somewhat in 
motivation from Fontenelle’s short treatise, De l’origine des fables.“ 
Yet he mentions the theory which dominates Fontenelle’s treatise: 
the power of imagination, working together with the primitive 
philosophy of ignorant early man, is a source of mythology. Feij6o 
treats this theory briefly, along with several others of which one 
had also been mentioned by Fontenelle. This is the belief that some 
myths arose from equivocations due to the varying meanings of 
certain words. Apparently, the Origine des fables influenced Feij6o 
but slightly. 

* C., IIT, 31, 66. 

*L. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘Les tendances générales de Bayle et de Fontenelle,” 
Revue d’ histoire de la philosophie, 1937, I, 49-68. 

37 Dialogues des morts, Straton, Raphael d’Urbin (@uvres, 1818, II, 237-240). 

* Dialogues des morts, Séneque, Scarron (Zuvres, 1818, II, 227-229). 

C., I, 3; IV, 2. 

“C., I, 42. 

“ uvres, 1818, II, 388-398. 
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If in this place Feij60 does not repeat Fontenelle’s “pour le 
peuple, il est destiné 4 étre la dupe de tout,” ® it is in connection 
with the subject of oracles that he writes: 


Apenas hay fuerza humana que arranque las rafces que echa un error 
en el plebe.* 


Feij6o discusses oracles but once in the Teatro critico.“ He does 
not mention Fontenelle or Van Daele here, but his source is obvious. 
He gives a few examples of the hoaxes perpetrated by the temple 
priests, utilizing, apparently, Fontenelle’s Histoire des oracles and 
the Dictionnaire of Moréri. He grants that the devil probably 
spoke through the oracles “‘una que otra vez,” but makes plain his 
belief that in general the oracles were a device of the priests to assure 
the veneration of the people. He refers in passing to the improb- 
ability that the oracles became silent at the birth of Christ, but does 
not express a definite opinion on this point. 

In the Ilustracién apologética Feij6o defends his treatment of 
oracles against charges of impiety made by Maéfier in his Anti- 
Teatro Critico.“ Feij6o points out that he had admitted the 
possibility that the devil spoke occasionally through the oracles, 
and calls his critic’s attention to the fact that Fontenelle, a Catholic, 
l’Abbé Anselme, a Catholic, and l’Abbé Villars, a Catholic, shared 
the view of the heretic Van Daele.“ He now asserts definitely his 
disbelief in the pious tradition of the cessation of the oracles at the 
birth of Christ. Feij6o tells us that he knew of Van Daele’s De 
Oraculis Ethnicorum through extracts,‘’ but that he had not seen the 
work itself. Fontenelle’s compendio of Van Daele’s work (as he 
terms it) elicits no comment, although it was doubtless in Feij6o’s 
hands. 

Fontenelle showed a quiet tendency all his life to teach that 
there are no miracles other than those of the marvelous order of 
Nature.* Feij6o’s insistence on the search for natural causes and 

*® De Vorigine des fables (ures, 1818, II, 393). 

® Jlustr. apol., 20, 5 (Obras apologéticas, I). 

“T. C., Il, 4, 9-18. 

“ Discurso 20. 

 Tlustr. apol., 20, 14 (Obras apologéticas, I). 

*7 In the Mémoires de Trévour, 1707, pp. 1380-1407; Dictionnaire de Trévouz, 
article ‘Oracle’; Nouvelles de la République des Letires, 1 (1684) article “i.” 


Feijéo does not follow the Jesuit authors of Trévoux in their stern judgment of 
Van Daele’s thesis. 


 Lévy-Bruhl (op. cit., p. 63) proposes of the Histoire des Oracles, ‘‘& la place 
d’ ‘oracles,’ lisez ‘miracles.’”’ 
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his belief that the marvels of orderly Nature are the most convincing 
proof of God are well known. In a few instances, at least, Feij6o’s 
treatment of the extraordinary in Nature seems to follow Fontenelle. 

Feij60 discusses two human monsters reported to him from 
provinces of Spain.*® He seems a trifle credulous in accepting the 
truth of these reports, especially the second; but his discussions 
are significant in that he seeks with every argument at his disposal 
to establish the possible natural causes of such phenomena.*® He 
does not refer to Fontenelle’s reflections on the subject of monsters,™ 
although he does cite the Mémoires de l’Académie of 1724 for a 
description of a two-headed fetus similar to the one he is consider- 
ing. The theme of the second of Feijéo’s letters emphasizes, how- 
ever, the similarity of his view to that briefly suggested by Fon- 
tenelle: Feij60 marvels at the tremendous complexity of natural 
phenomena; the experimental method teaches us much about the 
laws of Nature, but the appearance of monsters shows only how far 
science has yet to go. The extraordinary in Nature is only further 
proof of her astounding variety. Implicit in such a thesis is a firm 
belief in the essential orderliness of the universe.™ 

The section called ‘Physique générale” in the Histoire de 
lV Académie is filled with accounts of the investigation of reported 
marvels of Nature. It is “tout un arsenal d’armes propres 4 ruiner 
la crédulité, aisément superstitieuse.”  Feij6o draws heavily on 
this section of the Histoire de Académie, much as he does on Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire critique for miscellaneous historical information. An 
example is the letter, De las batallas aéreas, y lluvias sangutneas.® 
Though Feij6o does not mention Fontenelle, his letter closely follows 
facts and arguments presented by the latter,® although it develops 
more sharply the function of popular imagination in causing the 
superstitious interpretation of the phenomena. | 

“C., I, 6; C., IT, 30. 

5° Despite his attitude of scientific scepticism, Feijéo fell into many errors; 
most of these are due either to the insufficiency of the science of his day, or to 
his detachment from the centers of investigation. Dr. Marafién gives a list of 
some of these errors, including the belief that a human being and an animal can 
produce offspring. (Ideas biolégicas del P. Feijéo, p. 42, n.; pp. 236-257.) 

5 Histoire de ’ Académie, 1703, pp. 28-32; 1724, pp. 20-23. 

® Leméri, “Sur un foetus monstreux,’”’ Mémoires de ! Académie, 1724, pp. 
44-62; ef. C., I, 6, 49. 

C., III, 30, 1-3. 

% J. R. Carré, La philosophie de Fontenelle, Paris, Alcan, 1932, p. 302. 

1,9. 

% Histoire de ! Académie, 1716, p. 7; 1734, p. 32. 
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Feij60 resembles Fontenelle in his interest in every variety of 
scientific investigation and in his desire to propagate scientific 
knowledge among the more intelligent, at least, of the reading public. 
His work served similarly, up to a certain point, in simplifying the 
language of the scientists and in presenting the new knowledge in 
comprehensible form. He falls short of Fontenelle in at least two 
respects: he was not gifted with the abundant wit and worldliness 
which enliven so much of Fontenelle’s scientific writings; he was 
not himself a real scientist, nor was he in direct contact with out- 
standing scientific men as Fontenelle was. In this field as well as 
in that of historical criticism he was obliged to supplement his only 
moderate acquaintance with the original works of contemporary 
investigators by having frequent recourse to compilations and 
periodical literature. He was obliged to judge scientific facts more 
by reason than by the true use of science, in spite of his preference 
for the experimental method. 

Feij6o’s actual presentations of new scientific knowledge are 
given always with the aim of uprooting a specific error of prejudice. 
As a result, seldom does the reader find in his work a complete or 
orderly discussion of the latest knowledge in a given field of research. 
Citations of Fontenelle or of the work of some academician are 
usually incidental and in support of a general argument. Even 
had the general aim of the Teatro critico and the Cartas eruditas 
been different, the somewhat less enlightened general public for 
which Feij60 was writing would doubtless have precluded his follow- 
ing Fontenelle in frankly expounding the sciences as a main topic. 

Although Feij60 always expresses great admiration for Fon- 
tenelle, he does not hesitate to criticize him for such ideas as the 
Pluralité des mondes. Feijé60 admired the Académie des Sciences 
because it was carrying out the program of Bacon; but Fontenelle’s 
attachment to Cartesian ideas lived through forty years of reporting 
the results of experiment, and caused him to look askance at New- 
ton’s theory of attraction, which Fontenelle saw to be crowding out 
the vortices.5’ Feijé60, however, received Newton’s work with in- 
creasing enthusiasm, the key to which is his recognition that New- 
ton’s system was the first to rest solidly on an experimental basis.** 
Perhaps Feij6o had Fontenelle in mind when he wrote: 


Los franceses estaban muy apasionados por su paisano Descartes, 
cuyos turbillones se vefan batidos en ruina por los argumentos de Newton, 


57 J. R. Carré, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
8 C., II, 23, 15. 
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como asimismo la plenitud, que Descartes atribufa al universo; y se les 
hacia duro dejar al jefe paisano por el extranjero.** 


In short, though Feij60 expresses some important differences of 
opinion with the long-lived sécrétaire perpétuel, it may be regarded 
as certain that among French writers Fontenelle was one whom 
Feij60 most admired and who contributed most to the Teatro 
critico and the Cartas eruditas. 


University of Michigan 
89 C., IV, 21, 14. 


CuaRLEs N. STavuBACH 


VARIA 


ANOTHER REMINISCENCE OF PLAUTUS IN THE 
COMEDIAS OF TORRES NAHARRO 


Tue indebtedness of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro to Latin Comedy 
has frequently been pointed out by scholars and critics... Direct testimony 
by Naharro himself that he was familiar with the works of Plautus is to 
be found in the introito of the Comedia Tinellaria.2 The division into 
five acts, the use of the introito and argumento, the designation of the 
servants as siervos (from Latin servus, “slave”), all serve to link Torres 
Naharro with classical comedy. 

Rare, however, are the instances of Naharro’s borrowing directly from 
the works of the ancient writers of comedy. Lenz* has pointed out that 
a scene from the Comedia Aquilana closely parallels a similar scene of 
Plautus’ Asinaria. But such close imitation on the part of Naharro is 
infrequent. 

In the comedies of both Plautus and Naharro the servant is constantly 
in danger of receiving a beating at the hands of his master or his young 
master’s father. The very phrase cargar de palos* reminds one of the 
common threat of the Plautine comedies “to load you down with rods.” ° 
The most conclusive evidence that Naharro had witnessed® or read such 
scenes in the comedies of Plautus is to be found in the Comedia Calamita 
where Fileo warns his servant [usquino that his father is angry and will 
surely punish the servant. 


Fi. £1 me quiere bien pagar 
Porque siga tus pisadas, 
Y que te dé d’estocadas 
Aun qu’estés cabe el altar.” 


1 Menéndez y Pelayo in his Estudio Preliminar to the Propaladia, Libros 
de antafio, X, xlv; A. Lenz, ‘‘ Torres Naharro et Plaute,’’ in Revue Hispanique, 
1923, LVII, 99-107. 

2 Libros de antafio, IX, 346. 

8 Loe. cit. 

4 Libros de antafio, IX, 309, 335. 

5 Aulularia, 413-414; Rudens, 635-638, 730-732; Bacchides, 365. 

6 The Aulularia was presented in Rome as early as 1484 (cf. W. M. A. 
Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Halle a. 8., vol. Il, p. 3; Klein, 
Geschichte des Dramas, Leipzig, 1865-1876, vol. IV, pp. 248-251); the Mos- 
tellaria, also in Rome, as early as 1499 (cf. Alessandro d’Ancona, Origini del 
teatro italiano, Torino, 1891, 2nd ed., vol. II, p. 73; and the Bacchides in 
Ferrara in 1502 (ef. Creizenach, op. cit., vol. II, p. 220). 

7 Libros de antafio, X, 189. 
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This mention of the altar in connection with punishment is quite unique 
in Spanish comedy of the sixteenth century. The meaning is obvious but 
the reference to an altar seems out of place. Careful scrutiny of the 
comedies of Plautus reveals a striking parallel combination of punishment 
and altar in the first seene of the fifth act of the Mostellaria. 

Fearing the results of the investigation into the matter of the haunted 
house, Tranio takes refuge on the altar, thwarting the plans of Theuropides 
to punish the slave for his trickery. 


(Tr.) ego interim hane aram occupabo.® 


Tx.  surgedum hue igitur. consulere quiddam 
est quod tecum uolo. 

Tr. sic tamen hine consilium dedero, nimio 
plus sapio sederis.® 


A note on the Latin passage makes clear to us the Roman use of the 
altar in comedy. “ When a person took refuge at an altar, he could not 
be brought to justice, or have violence offered to his person. According 
to some writers, there were always two altars on the stage of Comedy, 
one on the right hand, sacred to Apollo, and one on the left, devoted to 
that Divinity or Hero in honor of whom the Play was being acted.” 1° 

It seems quite plausible to believe that Torres Naharro, after witnessing 
or reading a laughter-provoking scene in which an irate old gentleman 
repeatedly tries to entice a slave away from an altar for the purpose of 
beating him, placed in the mouth of one of his own characters the warning, 
“ you'll be beaten even if you are near the altar.” 

Raymonp L. GrisMER 

University of Minnesota 


OMISSION OF OBJECT PRONOUN IN PORTUGUESE 


I rurnx that Mr. R. Abraham, in his article (Hisp. Rev., VII, 248) 
does not give quite a fair account of the status of the discussion in which 
I happen to be involved with his teacher, Professor Williams. I may be 
allowed briefly to sum up the issue, as Prof. Williams himself did, in his 
article in Language, XV, 205. 

I had pointed out in ZRPh, XXXVI, 683, that affirmations are com- 
monly made in Portuguese by the mere repetition of the verb used in the 
question, with the omission of all the other elements of the phrase which 
has provoked the reaction, as, for instance, the pronoun—but not the 
negation, the adverbs jd, ainda, ete. H. Sten (Arch. f. neu. Spr., CLXX, 
229) insisted on the grammaticalized nature of this repetition which is 

8 Mostellaria, 1094. 
Ibid., 1102-1103. 
10H. T. Riley, The Comedies of Plautus, London, 1902, vol. II, p. 507. 
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equivalent to sim ‘ yes’; tu gostas d’ella? Gosto; A mae deixou-te sosinha 
—Deizou; Enganas-te, Roza... Nad engano, nio;... me queriam a 
pé deles e ‘em Portalegre ganhava pouco’ [a reported conversation !]— 
Ganhava ‘ yes [it is true], I earned little’; padece muito, néo padece? in 
the sense of Eng. ‘ doesn’t he?’; very significant is the expression haver de 
which appears in such eases to be considered as one word: hei de vencer 
na lucta, het de (‘I must’). In reporting on Sten’s article in Boletim de 
Filologia, V, 165, I explained this ‘ echo-language’ as a very primitive 
feature of Portuguese and of Rumanian, preceding historically the for- 
mation of the owi, oc, si, sim, since echoing passively is more primitive 
than is shaping an abstract asseverative adverb. 

Prof. Williams proposed an explanation on a phonologic basis: in Old 
Portuguese passages like E o cide Rui Diaz venceo elrei ...e prendeo 
‘and the Cid conquered the King and seized him’ prendeo should be, ac- 
cording to Prof. Williams, equal to prendeo-o. From eases of verbal 
forms with endings in -o and -w-+ pronoun o and with the ending -a+ pro- 
noun @ the omission of the pronoun would have spread analogically to all 
the other cases. 

I returned to the question in Boletim de Filologia, V, 375, pointing 
out that in the particular Old Portuguese sentence quoted by Prof. Wil- 
liams there might be a case of hyperbaton: venceo elrei ...e prendeo 
= venceo e prendeo elrei as in other Old Portuguese passages (sometimes 
altered by editors) ; querendo-o saar e reconciliar, emviou pés el e revocou; 
trouxe-o aa cella e recebeo and in contou-lhe e disse. Anfés Par, ZRPh, 
XLV, 83, in his article “Separacié de mots coordinats” had pointed ont 
similar Spanish and Catalan examples (l’abat e tots los monges loaron 
Deu e beneiren). There is no pronoun missing here; the hyperbaton is 
merely an artistic device. 

Now Mr. Abraham concentrates his attack on a sentence (. . . venceo 
elrei . . .) which was only a corollary to the problem of the ‘ echo-fune- 
tion’ of the answers with omitted pronoun and proves that in four texts 
studied by him “the pronoun o was usually omitted with the preterite 
endings -eo and -io but not with the preterite ending -ou” (recebeo, cobrio 
= recebeo-0, cobrio-o, but chamou-o preserved) and he concludes that 
“the phenomenon in question is really of phonological origin. For if, as 
Spitzer believes, the omission of the pronoun is the result of a primitive 
mode of thinking, why, then, does the mechanism of the ‘language-echo’ . 
function so much better with verbs ending in -eo and -io than with those 
ending in -ou?” 

About the “ phenomenon in question ” Mr. Abraham seems to be a little 
confused: does he not, like poor Pathelin, mix bergerie and draperie? 
The phenomenon in question for me was echo-language in answers to 
questions, not contractions in ordinary prose. Thus to the triumphant 
question at the end of Mr. Abraham’s article I may be allowed to answer: 
Have I anywhere spoken of ‘ language-echo’ for cases found in narrative? 
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I really would not imagine an echo where there was no content of sound 
to be echoed. I spoke of echo-language only in the case of a question 
followed by an answer (or a declarative sentence followed by a second 
ral as in the passage quoted with hei-de). I explained the 

- venceo elrei ...¢ prendeo by hyperbaton, not by echo- 
en ant, moreover, I paw my article with the concession: “ Bien 
entendu, je ne voudrais pas dire que tous les cas de contraction doivent 
étre résolus de cette fagon [by hyperbaton], p. ex. . . . bemzia= bem- 
zia-a, cobria = cobria-a seront justes.” 

Since I explained by hyperbaton the sentence quoted by Prof. Williams, 
Mr. Abraham should have countered by showing that his examples of 
contraction are above suspicion of hyperbaton—that is, that the verbs 
involved do not form the second member of a double expression, in which 
the object expressed with the first verb belongs also to the second. But 
this Mr. Abraham failed to do. 

In fact, in each of the two texts taken from the collections of Nunes in 
Rev. lus., XTX and XX, there is one example occurring in just such an 
expression of two members: Duque Antioco, p. 74; enviow pds el e revocow 
(it is, indeed, the same passage I had quoted from Nunes’ Crestomatia 
arcaica) and Santa Maria Egiciaca, p. 189; Ella tomou-o e cingeo arredor 
de si. The recebé-o from the first text, p. 73, I cannot find, and the 
venceo of p. 72 is, I suppose, the following: 


“ Dy-me: Rey David nom venceo Golias, gigante, homem forte .. . ? 
Certo ssy. B wenco por seo poder © per sua vrtude forat 
Certo nom . 


How ean Mr. Abraham list this venceo which is clearly used intransitively, 
absolutely (the first venceo is of course transitive, but the second time the 
act of conquering in itself is emphasized) among the cases of venceo-[0]? 
In the Livro de Esopo three of the four examples of contraction are again 
of the bipartite type. 

Now what does the statement of Mr. Abraham prove in behalf of 
Prof. Williams’ anti-echo-theory? Up until now, it had seemed to me that 
there were three objections to his phonologie explanation: 

1) The existence in answers of the echo-language over a large area— 
Romance (Portuguese, Spanish, ef. Sten—but the pronoun is not dropped 
in his examples—Rumanian), as well as non-Romance (Slav, Hungarian, 
Seotch, Irish, English and German—I would challenge anyone to explain, 
except by echo-process, the South German absterbens amen, a kind of 
servile acquiescence taken from the Ave Maria)—where phonologic ex- 
planations are impossible, with the sole exception of Portuguese. Our 
problem represents an example of what Schuchardt called Hlementarver- 
wandtschaft. 

2) The primitivism of this kind of answer itself, which must have 
preceded any phonetic changes in Portuguese, since it must go back to 
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Vulgar and probably old popular Latin+ and which is the same, with re- 
peated verbs and nouns, both in the case of question-answer (cf. Da- 
mourette-Pichon, IV, 349: Alors vouz aviez foule dans le train?—Foule) 
and in that of the verbum vicarium (padece muito, néo padece?), both in 
old and modern times. 

3) The unlikelihood of an analogic omission of pronouns after cases 
like cobria-(a), revocou-(0), amo-(o), since the great majority of 
verb-forms and especially the very important 3rd person of the present 
offers no possibility of contraction (except ama-a). Such cases as the 
above mentioned enganas, ha-de, ganhava = ganhava pouco clearly show 
the ‘echoing mood.’ 

And now Mr. Abraham’s statement reduces even more the chances of 
Prof. Williams’ theory: simply to look at his impressive tabulae on p. 249 
with the overwhelming number of -o’s preserved after the third person 
of the preterite of the (so numerous!) amar class, in contrast to the vender 
and cobrir class, out of which only a couple of -eo and -io forms show the 
pronoun omitted (only in the weak preterite according to Mr. Abraham, 
but vio-o > vio in the pronunciation of today should be added)—this 
makes one realize that within the third person of the preterite, such an 
important element for Prof. Williams’ theory, the balance leans toward 


1 The reply of a New England woman, living at Cape Cod, has been quoted 
to me: To the question Does your son like military service? she answered He 
likes it, I do not like. 

The answer engano to the question enganas-te? is a clear descendant of the 
Plautinian Move te oro ocius mea nutria—Moveo (cf. also French tiens! tope!, 
Spanish aprieta! atiza! alza! toma! without object pronouns). Note the paral- 
lelism with the Portuguese of the Rumanian forms of answer as quoted by 
Diez, Rom. Gr., ITI, 320: rugaseva de ertdciune? rugd [sc. se va] = petetne 
veniam? petet; scris au ce va o face?—scris [sc. au] = scripsitne se id fac- 
turum?—scripsit ; fiu ti este acest?—da fiu = filius est iste tibi? = omnino filius; 
tu esti cereusul lui?—eu! = esne ejus auriga?—ego! 

One sees that in Rumanian, too, nouns and verbs are equally repeated. 
Rumanian is, if possible, more ‘primitive’ than Portuguese inasmuch as it 
stresses echoing to the extent of repeating only the main idea involved in the 
verb-form: the participle scris in the perfect scris au (where Portuguese would 
repeat the auxiliary: tenho), the infinitive in the compound future rugd (where 
Portuguese would repeat the auxiliary ha-de) and, when a verb and pronoun 
are present in the first member, of repeating the pronoun in preference to the 
verb: ew as an answer fo tu esti? (in Portuguese the answer would be: sou or 
eu, sim). In Istrorumanian according to Puscariu, Studii Istroromdne, II, 
261, one says: ‘‘what have you seenf—I have (am).’’ And the same practise 
is usual in Slavic languages. In Hungarian, according to Simonyi, Die 
Ungarische Sprache, p. 401, besides igen ‘yes,’ the verb is repeated in an 
answer: Hoztél?—hoztam! ‘have you brought any?’—‘yes (=I brought).’ 
Sometimes the prefix of the verb alone is repeated: Meghoztad?—meg! (ap- 
proximately equivalent to ‘‘did you bring it? Did’’). 
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preservation of 0, thar cup bo heonght evidence 
statement: “If the repetition of the word became ‘eine mechanische 
Wiederholung des Wortklangs der Frage,’ . . . it was because the pronoun 
had been lost beforehand.” It was in fact not lost in general—just as 
Mr. Abraham proves! But its partial loss may well have favored echo- 
answers. 

Prof. Williams continued in his article: 
is traceable to a phonological cause.” In my article in the Boletim I have 
already expressed my astonishment over this bias in favor of phonology 
as the creator ex nihilo or causa sui of language: should there be confusion 
between the relative impossibility of explaining the why of a phonologic 
change with the presence of the Great Unknown that presides over lin- 
guistic change in general? Why is a scholar much more elated to trace 
changes in syntax to a phonological cause than to do the contrary? Are 
our linguistic conceptions to lead to the recognition of the mechanical ? 
as the primordial basis of change? Because grammar is the erystalliza- 
tion of living speech why must the grammarian devitalize the living origins 
of the crystallized? Why not at least try to trace everything in human 
language to human thought, this ever-working évépyeta in the épyorv 
of language? * 


The Johns Hopkins University 


2 As to the objection that could be raised that I am myself advocating a 
mechanistic device in answering by echo, I could say that this tendency is to 
be placed within the frame of phenomena like rhyme, alliteration, ete., where 
similarity of ideas is linguistically represented by similarity of sound: the 
echoing individual chooses the word-material used by his interlocutor. 

8 P.8. Professor Elise Richter published recently in Mélanges Bally 
(1939), p. 31 seq. an article on ‘‘Unterbewusste Vorgiinge im Sprachleben’’ 
which deals with ‘‘echo-language,’’ one feature of which she calls ‘‘ persever- 
ance’’ (e.g. false forms moulded after those of the previous speech: Ich kann 
nicht.—Ach so, Sie kannen nicht). On p. 47 she states that Portuguese has a 
tendency toward ‘‘perseverance’’—though more in the older period of the 
language than is true today. 

I would suggest that in cases like Portuguese Li o jornal?—Li or English 
‘I am sure you won’t do that—I surely won’t there is no need for an object 
pronoun ‘it’ because (especially in the older periods of the languages) the 
possibility of inverting the object allows the substantive used in the previous 
remark to be understood: [o jornal] li, [do that] I surely won’t. The refer- 
ence to word-material already used is evident in a passage I read recently in 
the Baltimore Sun: ‘‘Some of the confusion . . . is caused by the hangovers 
from the 1933-1938 theory that Hitler is a defender of capitalism. Recent 
news from Germany indicates that he is anything but’’ (= anything but [a 
defender of capitalism]). This possibility, in the new sentence, of appealing 
to a substantive object previously used strengthens the echo tendency. 


Leo Sprrzer 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTERS IN ESTEBANILLO 
GONZALEZ 


In spite of the fact that Estebanillo Gonzdlez, the story of the most 
widely travelled of all the “ rogues,” is considered a picaresque novel, it 
differs in one important respect from the general conception of that 
genre. There is no doubt that the work contains a certain amount of 
fiction, particularly in so far as many of Estebanillo’s own deeds and esca- 
pades are concerned, but the historical references to the places he visited, 
the persons he met and the events he observed or in which he took part are 
so numerous and in almost every instance so accurate, that the term 
“ novel” becomes hardly applicable and that of “ autobiography ” imposes 
itself. 

Estebanillo Gonzalez has of late claimed the attention of various 
scholars, but the problems attendant upon the editing of this complicated, 
rapidly moving story are so numerous and of such a nature that many of 
them still remain unsolved. The most complete and most trustworthy 
edition of the work is that of Juan Millé y Giménez,' the preparation of 
which extended over a period of fourteen years and which clarifies many 
previously obscure points. Willis K. Jones, in an unpublished thesis,’ 

has contributed additional information. 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time one of the most 
difficult, aspects of the task arises from Estebanillo’s constant mention of 
persons who lived during or shortly before his time. Hardly a point of 
his extensive itinerary fails to see his meeting with, or proximity to, some- 
one to whom he refers as a living individual and whose existence subse- 
quent investigation has in most cases verified. We may accept as typical 
of his historical accuracy the fact that out of the one hundred twenty-three , 
persons so mentioned, only twenty-four remain at present unidentified. 4 
Some of these are of high rank, noblemen, soldiers, and administrators } 
regarding whom information may yet be discovered; others are barbers, 
servants, or obscure physicians, persons whose low social position renders 
most unlikely the appearance of their names even in the most detailed 
documents; but in view of the relatively small number of these unidentified 
persons I feel justified in expressing doubt as to the fictitious nature which 
Millé y Giménez attributes to such characters as Don Martin Francisco 
Chillén y Allende and Jerénimo de Bran, and in inferring that all these 
individuals really existed. 

My research has permitted me to identify or to contribute to the hitherto 
incomplete identification of twenty-one persons. Part of this information 
was gleaned from the bibliographies already used by Millé y Giménez and 

1 Cldsicos Castellanos Edition, Madrid, 1934. 

_ 2 Estevanillo Gonzdlez, a Study with Introduction and Commentary (Chi- 
cago University doctoral dissertation, 1927). 
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by Jones; the rest exists in works which seem to have escaped the attention 
of both of these scholars, as for example the Coleccién de Documentos 
Inéditos para la Historia de Espatia (Madrid, 1842-95), Fernandez Duro’s 
Armada espaiiola (Madrid, 1895-1903), and Robles’ Diccionario Biblio- 
grafico Matritense (Madrid, 1912) which offers such concise and pertinent 
information regarding Doctor Tamayo. I have included a few identifica- 
tions which may have seemed obvious to Millé y Giménez but which a less 
erudite reader might welcome, and I have mentioned one or two persons, 
such as the Duke of Bavaria, whom Estebanillo neither met nor saw, but 
simply speaks of in passing. The page and volume references are to 
Millé y Giménez’s edition, and identifications of a supplementary nature 
are marked with an asterisk. 

Baviera, EL Duque ve (II, 124). Maximilian I, Duke and later 
Elector of Bavaria, son of Duke William II who abdicated in his favor 
in 1597. During the Thirty Years’ War he was the leader of the German 
Catholies. 

Borsa, DoN Mevcnor pe (I, 217) was placed in command of the 
Spanish galleys in March, 1645 (Lafuente, Historia de Espaia, VIII, 
452). Cf. also Cabrera, Relaciones, p. 433, and Céspedes y Meneses, 
Historia de Felipe IV, pp. 361, 538.* 

CampoLATaRO, EL Marquis pe (I, 222). The Documentos Inéditos 
(XXIII, 460) corroborate Estebanillo’s statement. The Viceroy of Naples, 
Don Emanuel de Ziifiiga y Fonseca, sent Campoldtaro to Catalonia in 
July 1632, as “maestre de campo” of an armed force.* 

CastaNepa, EL Margués ve (II, 68), became the Spanish governor of 
the Netherlands in 1641. (Cf. H. G. R. Reade, Sidelights on the Thirty 
Years’ War, I, 112).* 

Cotonta gL Evecror ve (II, 9). Not a single individual 
as Gonzdlez seems to indicate. The Elector of Cologne was Ferdinand of 
Cologne, brother of Maximilian of Bavaria. George-Frederick von Greif- 
enklau succeeded Johann Schweickhardt as Elector of Mainz in 1626 
(Charvériat, Histoire de la Guerre de Trente Ans, Paris, 1878, I, 188, 319, 
327, 417, 418). 

Eraso, pon Juan DE (I, 220), mentioned as being the recipient of a 
“ titulo en Italia y la futura sucesién de Stratico de Mecina,” Feb. 3, 1624 
(Almansa y Mendoza, Cartas, p. 262). 

Gutsa, Duque ve (I, 215). Henri II of Lorraine, son of Duke 
Charles; born 1614, died 1664 (CAénovas, Historia de la decadencia de 
Espaiia, p. 443). 

IprAquez, poN Martin pe (I, 256), seems to have been secretary to 
the King in 1596 (Colecc. de Doc. Inéd., XXXVI, 378 ff.), was made 
ambassador to Venice in Oct. 1599 and later “Secretario de Consejo de 
Italia” (Cabrera, pp. 45, 51). Cf. also Cénovas, pp. 216, 218, 220; and 
Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au XVI¢ et au XVII* siécle, p. 181." 

Mansre.r (II, 9). Not Ernest, Count of Mansfelt, for he died in 
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1626. Estebanillo doubtless refers to Count Wolf von Mansfeld who in 
1630 besieged Magdeburg with Pappenheim and at this time (1634) was 
commanding an army in northwestern Germany. (Céspedes y Meneses, 
p. 21; Gindely, History of the Thirty Years’ War, New York, 1884, II, 
195). 

NAVARRETE, DON Pepro (II, 236). The Colece. de Doc. Inéd. mentions 
in a letter of May 22, 1621, a certain “ Pedro de Codes Navarrete, official 
de la veeduria,” but it is by no means certain that this is the person in 
question. 

PeratTa, DON Francisco pe (I, 231). A letter from him, dated 1614 
and addressed to Padre Rodrigo de Cabredo, is published in the Colecc. de 
Doc. Inéd., I, 234-235. 

La Rocuena, EL Prior pe (I, 221). In the Colece. de Doc. Inéd. 
(XXIII, 461), the Prior’s name is given as Don Francisco Carafa.* 

Sapoya, EL Duque ve (I, 218). Carlos Emmanuel, father of Em- 
manuel Filiberto (Charvériat, I, 506). These events took place about 
1628, approximately two years before Carlos Emmanuel was succeeded 
as Duke by Victor Amadeus (Charvériat, I, 513). 

Sasonta, EL Duque ve (II, 135). This must be Ernest of Saxe- 
Weimar, for none of his brothers was living in 1642, (Cf. Charvériat, I, 
296, 301, 309, 391, 412; II, 222, 411). 

Santo-Lucuito, Margués pe (I, 222). He accompanied Campo- 
lataro on his expedition (I, 222) as a commander of artillery. In the 
Colece. de Doc. Inéd. (XXIII, 460), his name is spelled Santo Lucido. 

Soris, von Fernanpvo (II, 248). A commander at the battle of Tute- 
linghen, 1644 (Canovas, pp. 418-419, 468, 498), governor of Gravelines 
(Vineart, Relations, pt. I, pp. 41, 105, 107, 109), governor of Ostend 
(Cartas, I, 426; VI, 231, 414, 416; VII, 2) and artillery general in 
Flanders, 1656 (Varias relaciones in Libros raros y curiosos, XIV, 359). 

Tamayo, EL Doctor (II, 220, 224). In Robles, Dice. Bibl. Matritense, 
we find “ Tamayo, Andrés; Medico y cirujano del Rey Felipe IV.” Cf. 
also a letter from Philip IV to Tamayo in Colecc. de Doc. Inéd., 
XCVII, 512. 

TorRE, DON Dieco pe La (II, 240), mentioned in the Colecc. de Doc. 
Inéd. (LIX, 473) as leaving Brussels for Spain on Oct. 14, 1644. He 
hoped to become “ oficial mayor del secretario Galarreta.” 

TOTAVILA, DON FRANCISCO, y su hermano Don Vicente (II, 219-220). 
Francisco Tuttavilla was born in 1604 and died in 1679 (Almansa y 
Mendoza, Cartas, VII, 447). The same source informs us that he was 
governor of Tarragona in 1646, and that his brother Vicente, or Vincencio, 
was captured by the French in 1645 (VI, 348). Francisco Tuttavilla is 
mentioned several times in Passarello’s Bellum Lusitanum (Lyon, 1684), 
pp. 253, 260, 266, 308, 389, 390.* 

Traun, EL Conve (II, 120). A certain de Traun was general com- 
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missar of war in the Austro-Bavarian army in Hesse-Cassel, 1647 (Char- 
vériat, II, 588). 

ViamontTs, DoN Feuipe Navarro ve (I, 83). Serrano y Sanz, in La 
Vida del capitan Alonso de Contreras (p. 111), refers to a Don Felipe de 
Biamonte y Navarra, governor of Porto Rico in 1616. 

Arruor 8. Bares 

Cornell University 


A NOTE ON BECQUER AND CLAVIGO 


In a note to my article, “Béequer and Some Pseudonymous Plays” 
(AR, VII, 62), I diseussed the possibility of Béequer’s being responsible 
for the Spanish version of Goethe’s Clavigo, a possibility suggested by the 
fact that the title-page lists a Gustavo Adolfo B ... as translator. A 
letter has just come to me from Dr. Hermann Fuchs, of the Preussische 
Staatsbibliotek and Editor of the Preussische Gesamtkatalog, containing 
the following information which I give here for what it may be worth to 
anyone interested in the problem: “Im alphabetischen Katalog der Uni- 
versititsbibliotek Gottingen ist nun als Ubersetzer ‘G. A. Baar’ angegeben, 
eine Angabe, die sich auf einen dortigen, heute verstorbenen Bibliotekar 
stiitzt, der im allgemeinen bei uns als ein zehr zuverlissiger Arbeiter 
angesehen wird.” The inconclusiveness of this bit of information is in- 
creased by Dr. Fuchs’ additional statement: “Leider habe ich allerdings 
iiber die Person dieses ‘G. A. Baar’ Niheres nicht ermitteln kénnen, 
sodass ich nicht imstande bin, die Richtigkeit dieser Katalognotiz zu 
iiberpriifen.” 

Patrick RoGErs 

Oberlin College 


NECROLOGY 
FREDERICK COURTNEY TARR (1896-1939) 


On August 31, 1939, death cut short in its forty-fourth year, the life and 
career of Frederick Courtney Tarr, Emory L. Ford Professor of Spanish at 
Princeton University, at a moment when he was entering into his richest 
and fullest period. 

Born May 6, 1896, in Baltimore, Maryland, he attended the Baltimore 
schools and Johns Hopkins University, from which he was graduated in 
1915. In 1917 his university conferred upon him the degree of Master 
of Arts, but thereafter, for a large part of the period of American par- 
ticipation in the World War, his academic career was interrupted. He 
attended officers’ training camp in 1917, and went to France to serve as 
captain in the Sanitary Corps for the duration of hostilities. Upon their 
cessation, he resumed his suspended studies under Professor C. Carroll 
Marden, who had gone from Johns Hopkins to Princeton in 1916 to fill 
the Emory L. Ford Professorship of Spanish. In 1921, Professor Tarr 
completed his graduate work with a brilliant doctorate from Princeton. 
One year prior to this he had been appointed Instructor at Princeton in 
the Department of Modern Languages, in 1922 he was promoted to the 
rank of Assistant Professor, and in 1928 to that of Associate Professor. 
Seven years later, a highly merited honor was conferred upon him, when, 
in recognition of his signal services as an interpreter of Spain and Span- 
ish literature, the Spanish government decorated him with the order of 
Isabel la Catélica. Shortly thereafter, in 1937, Princeton further hon- 
ored him by naming him Emory L. Ford Professor of Spanish, as suc- 
cessor to his distinguished master, Professor Marden. 

Professor Tarr began his scholarly work in the field of grammar and 
syntax, and continued active in this field, collaborating at different times 
in the publication of three successful college grammars. But, charac- 
teristically, he soon broadened the scope of his interests and chose for 
the central point of literary studies the significant figure of Mariano José 
de Larra. From Larra his interests radiated to the Costumbrista move- 
ment and Romanticism, and on to modern Spanish literature. At the 
same time he worked back to Cervantes and the Golden Age. But the 
bulk of his published work dealt with Larra, and was coming to a fitting 
climax in the form of a definitive study of Larra and a collection of hitherto 
unedited articulos, both of which were on the point of appearing in print 
at the time of his death. 

Professor Tarr was active in many fields. He was an associate editor 
of the Hispanic Review, and consulting editor of Spanish books for the 
publishing firm of F. S. Crofts. He served on committees of the Mod- 
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ern Language Association of America and as chairman and secretary of 
its Spanish groups. He was active as a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, and of the Association of Teachers of 
Modern Languages of the Middle States and Maryland. In Princeton 
his services were in constant demand on committees, and he contributed to 
the program of adult education carried on from there. Above all, he 
distinguished himself as a teacher. To his work with his students he 
brought to bear all his knowledge and insight, his geniality and enthusi- 
asm, and he was rewarded with the devotion of his students. 

But as all are aware who knew him either personally or professionally, 
it is impossible to reduce his many-sided life to lists of advancements, 
honors, publications, and services; for what characterized his life was the 
complete integration of his energies and activities. And when we pene- 
trate deeper in our attempt to evaluate the man and his life work, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the integrating, vital force of his life was a 
whole-souled devotion to Spain and ell that Spain represents, a devotion 
which, on the one hand, animated him to master an ever broadening field 
of knowledge, and, on the other hand, inspired him to disseminate this 
knowledge with endless energy. 

This devotion clearly underlies and explains all aspects of his career, 
but no evaluation of it ean hope to be adequate that fails to take into 
account three qualities that stood out in him: intelligence, integrity, and 
g2nerosity. 

Professor Tarr was no blundering enthusiast. On the contrary, he 
was the privileged possessor of a keen analytical mind which was en- 
dowed with the power to penetrate to the heart of a problem, and which 
he had further disciplined to comprehend with a broader focus the totality 
of any problem he undertook to master. 

His integrity, a positive quality springing from his innermost con- 
victions, manifested itself at every moment. In his scholarly output, so 
lamentably cut short by his death, he slighted no detail and failed at no 
point to accept criticism from those qualified to give it. With regard 
to the work of others his standards were equally uncompromising, but at 
all times tempered with kindness, as his reviews testify, praising what 
is good, and without animus rectifying errors or suggesting improvements. 

His generosity will be attested by all who came into contact with him. 
He gave without stint his wisdom, his energy, and his accumulated ma- 
terial not only to his personal friends, but to his students, his University, 
to the organizations of which he was a member, and to all who came to 
him in the name of the studies to which he had dedicated his undivided 
allegiance. 

Although death cut him down before he could fulfill his destiny, Fred- 
erick Courtney Tarr was in himself both the justification and the measure 
of his life. 

Rayrmonp S. Wiis, JR. 

Princeton University 
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Religious Plays of 1590: Comedia de la Historia y Adoracién de los Tres 
Rreyes Magos—Comedia de Buena y Santa Doctrina—Comedia del 
Nacimiento y Vida de Judas. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Carl Allen Tyre. (University of Iowa Studies, Spanish Language and 
Literature, nr. 7), 1938: 112 pages. 

These are the last three of the collection of eleven autos in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional (Madrid), MS. 14864, which students of the University of 
Iowa have been editing and reprinting these last four years, according to 
a fairly uniform plan, under the direction of Professor House. The com- 
pleted series is a record of solid accomplishment upon which the university 
is to be congratulated. While the artistic merit of the plays is small, their 
documentary value for the history of the early Spanish drama is unques- 
tionable. They do illustrate a period of transition still little known and 
should now be carefully studied, all the more since no attempt has been 
made in any of the editions to situate them in the history of the drama. 

Of these last three, the first, a Christmas-play, is the most finished in 
form, with some good natural touches (cf. 426 f.) and, judging by the 
introduction of a Latin paraphrase of the famous lines in Virgil’s ‘ Mes- 
sianic’ eclogue, perhaps the product of an academic pen. The allegorical 
play, although probably quite picturesquely staged, seems dull to a mod- 
ern reader and often tied into hopeless knots of exegetie verbiage. The 
Judas-play, relatively unimportant in the development of the Judas-legend, 
is artistically crude and fantastic; probably no worse versos sueltos (cf. 
78 ff.) have ever been written, and many of the tortured speeches hardly 
make any sense, but there are signs of a curious directness and vigor, and 
the author’s oceasionally successful efforts to achieve antithesis with bal- 
anced expression will make the reader think of the approaching comedia. 

The introduction to each play, to be credited in part to candidates 
for the M.A. degree who laboured on it first, is well done and adequate 
as far as it intends to go. Remarks on meter are restricted to strophes 
and rhymes and pay no attention to the structure of the verse. The lin- 
guistic notes on matters “not accounted for in the current dictionary and 
grammar of the Spanish Academy” are available only in typed form in 
the University Library, where, it is safe to say, they will seldom be dis- 
turbed. Perhaps to our loss, for evidently few people are familiar with 
all the words and meanings in the rich academic dictionary; yet these 
notes aim only at those still better informed! On the other hand, we are 
given notes on such phenomena as “are not considered regular for the 
period by Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental and Hanssen, Gramdtica 
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histérica” (p. 4). Now, to expect to learn from our present handbooks 
of historical grammar what is “ regular for the period,” is not that placing 
a claim on such books which they will seldom be able to answer? The 
danger with unrealistic and mechanical standards is a system of annotation 
which will satisfy neither the layman nor the expert. Even scholars, it 
would seem, will be puzzled or highly interested by such words and con- 
structions as hemisphero (Rreyes, 17) which Rodriguez Marin (cf. Cer- 
vantes, Viaje del Parnaso, Madrid, 1935, p. li) would consider as an 
Italianism, hombre humano (91), persona (with negative value, 92), en 
lo dentro (212), felimmente (232), la primer vez (262), el punto y el 
morir/ esta tocando a la puerta (Doctrina, 799 ff.), tomaré residencia 
(856), fieros (subst., 1042). How many well-informed hispanists will 
recognize cosizo (Judas, 28, et passim, with variants)? What about 
pecado (for devil, Doctrina, 184, 359; Judas, 345), Archiles (Judas, 573), 
o for y (541), melindre mogico (961, for de mozo) ete. There are some 
few notes, but it is sometimes difficult to see their urgency, e.g. on the 
meaning of en razén de (Doctrina, 137), on the double s in bonissimo 
(702), on the meaning of hecharé en un lodo (Judas, 555). The editor 
remarks that one would expect a complementary de between satisfecho and 
ser (Judas, 1117 f.), but would it not be better to find parallels in other 
sixteenth century plays, from which it would appear that the construction 
is legitimate? Encina, for instance (Obras, 334), writes soy contento 
padecer, Pedraza (Easter-play, 29) estoy maravillado ciertamente ver. 
Unfortunately there is hardly a mention in this edition of other plays of 
the time. 

However, the “ main object of the present edition is to present an ac- 
curate text” (p. 4), and in that respect, considering the great difficulty, 
little realized by readers, of producing a reliable text, this edition, like 
the others, is creditable. Checking the Judas-play we find three misread- 
ings in three hundred lines (1. 39 read: que si a de ser; 102 pide al cielo; 
142 O suefio triste y pesado) and that is not a bad average. One may 
question Rreyes, 86 f., Mi padre y progenitor/ fué Antipatro y el hidwmeo, 
which, if correctly transcribed, should mean that Herod’s father was Anti- 
pater, the Idwmaean. Questionable also are Rreyes 285 prezederia (proze- 
deria ?), 386 Gragias te demos (damos ?), 441 rresplandor divina (?) y 
luminoso, 555 nuebo (?) parida Donzella, Doctrina 26 V (?) yo no sé, 
222 alaba (rhyme sabe), 227 quél amor (qual ?), 653 ancangeles (sic), 
866 { a dé bueno (buena ?), 1166 ff. Del corazén y de boca/ . . . es aquesa 
confisién / de la Fee; pues a ti toca/de hese pan de salbacién. Read: 
es aquesa confisién. Dele, Fee, pues a ti toca,/ de hese pan (?), 1181 
Sacaldos (sacaldo ?), Judas 707 f. la mano que haze vn jesto / dos ¢gientos 
cestos hard (vn gesto), 787 f. (probably spoken by Simén) Gentes... 
que me dan muerte en el gielo (r. en el suelo ?), 1062 mostrararia (mos- 
traria), 1383 4 Yrme perdido? (r. Yrmé (?)). This last word calls to 
mind the large number of instances where the author has assumed the 
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existence of an a embebida, although the use of the personal accusative 
with a cannot be considered constant at the time, nor in these various plays; 
nor is the usual complementary a always to be expected. Encina, Can- 
cionero, fol. xx vo. has encomengo talés razones hablar, but it would be 
unsafe to construe this as meant for a hablar, because elsewhere (Obras, 
51) one reads comenzé preguntarme. Therefore, to take only one instance, 
in Rreyes 244 f. conpelido/ por ley que hazerlo me fuerza, the circumflex 
on hazer may be unjustified. On the other hand, in Judas 1127 f. a might 
have to be supplied where it was not: hombre tal que meregiera / [a](?) 
la vida no aber nacido. 

Nevertheless it is plain that the editor has carefully seanned the weak 
points in his text and that in several instances he has made correct sugges- 
tions for its improvement (thus Doctrina, 419, 698; Judas, 559f.). Yet a 
number of passages, especially in the Judas-play, which seem incomprehensi- 
ble, have not even been questioned. There is a fair number of proverbs and 
the editor has shown cleverness in detecting some of these (cf. Doctrina, 339 
f., 511 ff.). It is not likely that the author used the forms of address tu 
and vos, and even the third person (846 ff.) ‘indiscriminately,’ for in this 
subtle question not only the relative position of speaker and person ad- 
dressed, but their intention and their mood have to be considered. One 
last linguistic detail: Iwenga (Judas, 642) is not a metathesis just for this 
rhyme, but an established form, which occurs in old Spanish and in the 
sixteenth century as well as in Cervantes. Incidentally ‘Alonso Puyol’ 
(p. 95) is the well-known scholar Puyol y Alonso. 

The editor has not paid any attention to the staging, but Doctrina is 
interesting in this respect, and even more so the Judas-play. In the last 
scene of Judas (p. 107 ff.) it appears that Lucifer is standing on one side 
of the stage, observing and encouraging Codicia, while the Virgin (ef. 
1129 ff.; 1353 ff.) apparently is on the other side, the right side, no doubt, 
seated perhaps on a throne from which she can look down (1333: Ya 
buelbe por tierra el pecho). And between them, sometimes on the stage, 
sometimes behind it, is the prize for which they fight, Judas, the soul of a 
Man. About the tortured villain, as he moves back and forth, hovers 
Codicia, egged on by Lucifer: No seas fria;/ éntrate y ponle calor (1294). 
Entrate here means: Close in on him!, and she does, apparently, by sym- 
bolieally touching him: Técale, quél alma es mia! (1296). And now he 
is Codicia’s, and she probably moves in unison with him (ef. after 1340 
and 1360: con él). Here, on this dynamically balanced stage, we have a 
perfect picture of the dualistic medieval world. 

Indeed, these plays are still essentially medieval piays, hardly touched 
by the Renaissance, especially the ‘ Doctrina’ play, with Justigia ordering 
Rrigor to put the Inquisition’s penitential mordaza (here called freno, 965) 
on the recusant Cuerpo, heedless of Alma’s ominous lines: Misericordia es 
quitalle /la vida, y crueldad doleros,/ pues no sirbe el aguardalle/ dén- 
mienda, sino de dalle / mds tienpo para ofenderos. (756 ff.) Even the 
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Christmas-play bears the mark of the Counter-Reformation in the speech 
of Nicodemus (41 ff.) contemptuously describing Fama, goddess of 
Renaissance individualism, as: la que rrecto y no rrecto/ haze quén un 
punto buele/ bolbiendo lo blanco prieto,/ la que las pequefias cosas / de 
diferentes maneras/ publica por grandiosas,/ y las que son mentirosas/ nos 
vende por verdaderas. 

But signs of the changing times may be noticed in the designation of 
_ the plays, their versification and style, and in the conscious near-cynicism 
of Judas (Malo soy, sefior . . . 677) ‘prefiguring’ one of the typical 
characters of the later comedia, as Juan de la Cueva’s Leucino-Reycenio 
foreshadowed Tirso’s ‘ Burlador.’ 


Josern E. 
Bryn Mawr College 


Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanticism: a Critical Survey. By 
F. Courtney Tarr. Liverpool, Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1939: 
35 pages. 

General ideas about Spanish Romanticism have often been as false as 
the publie’s highly romantic notions about Spain itself. Until now, strange 
as it may seem, there has been no specific study of the Spanish Romantic 
movement. One had to gather his information from studies of individual 
authors (Churehman on Espronceda, Peers and Boussagol on Rivas, 
Sarrailh on Martinez de la Rosa, Alonso Cortés on Zorrilla, ete.) or from 
studies of particular aspects. Pifieyro’s book does not study El romanti- 
cismo en Espaiia, as everyone realizes. Fortunately we now possess the 
compact and thoughtful study by Professor Tarr, and Professor Peers’ 
two volume History of the Romantic Movement in Spain is at this moment 
in page proof. So our students are much more fortunate than we were. 

Perhaps, years ago, one might have gathered an idea something like 
this: Romanticism, congenial by nature with the Spanish spirit, was picked 
up abroad by a number of Spanish emigrados and was suddenly brought 
to Spain by them in 1833, and there the new doctrines, with little or no 
opposition, won a swift victory, and romantic works dominated the Spanish 
literary scene until about the time when the “ realistic” novel and play 
appeared, say about 1850. Is that true? Far from it. Professor Tarr, 
with admirable general and specific knowledge of the period, shows that 
the Spanish spirit, individualistic and impatient of restraint, would accept 
no foreign ideology ready-made without transforming it; that the spirit 
of Spanish letters might better be called non-classic than specifically ro- 
mantic. He states, with complete accuracy, that the chief preoccupation 
of the later neo-classicists was to maintain and elevate the prestige of 
Spanish letters, a patriotie purpose which was constantly involved with 
political realities, and which caused at first opposition to Romanticism. 
Naturally, because France, the usual channel of transmission of European 
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ideas to Spain, was regarded as the oppressor of the Peninsula. This 
distrust of France was justified by the Napoleonic invasion of Spain and 
the suppression of the liberal movement of 1820-23 by the “Cien Mil 
Hijos de San Luis,” sent by France and her foreign minister Chateau- 
briand. In the July Revolution of 1830 Hugo and his followers pro- 
claimed themselves on the side of liberalism, and Romanticism, sometimes 
defined as “ liberalism in literature,” could be more readily swallowed by 
Spanish exiles. Even so, the réle of the returned emigrados was less 
important than has been imagined. Professor Tarr reminds us that they 
were relatively older men, formed under neo-classic auspices. Members 
of the younger group in Spain, the Parnasillo, were more important, but 
they too had been trained by the neo-classic Lista, and only Espronceda 
became an arch-rebel. 

Despite pre-romantic suggestions in the works of eighteenth century 
poets and a slight knowledge, even in translation, of Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Mme. Cottin, Mme. de Genlis, despite the work of Béhl von Faber, 
romanticism hardly penetrated Spain before 1830. It came first in the 
novel, next in drama and last in lyric poetry. It won its somewhat con- 
ditional “triumph” upon its acceptance as a patriotic movement, as an 
indieation of the rebirth of Spanish letters. Doctrinaire Romanticism died 
after the attacks on the Marqués de Molins’ oration at Larra’s funeral. 

Although the novel ad la Walter Scott aroused little opposition, neither 
did it win great favor, since the Peninsular imitations of the works of the 
Scotch master were somewhat pale. On the stage, however important 
romantic dramas were in quality, they never constituted a very large part 
of the repertory, for they were heavily outnumbered by operas, Moratinian 
comedies, Scribe-type plays, translations of various types and even here 
and there a neo-classie tragedy. Truly romantic poetry made slow prog- 
ress. Espronceda was the only great lyric poet up to the tardy appear- 
ance of Bécquer and Rosalia de Castro, and his poems were not collected 
until 1840. After that and after the Duke of Rivas’ Romances histéricos, 
the field is mainly left to the harmonious and voluble improviser, Zorrilla, 
who boasts that his themes are two: his religion and his fatherland. Again 
the patriotic urge. 

Criticism during the romantic years is decidedly eclectic, and there is 
in Spain amazingly little real discussion of romanticism as a literary doc- 
trine. It is the justo medio that is constantly recommended. Systematic 
philosophy is practically non-existent, and it takes considerable fortitude 
to read Balmes and Donoso Cortés today. 

The articulo de costumbres, emphasizing the romantic ideal of local 
color, continued to flourish, but developed into the more detailed and more 
extensive cuadro de costumbres, which led to the regional novel. 

After 1837, then, the direction taken by Romanticism in Spain was 


1 For a list of these novels, though not for criticism, one may consult La 
novela histérica en Espafia, 1828-1850, by Guillermo Zellers. New York, 1938. 
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decidedly nationalistic, and singularly divorced from political realities at 
home and from cultural currents abroad. Larra and Espronceda were the 
most sensitive to domestic and foreign realities, and they disappeared early. 
It was not until the time of Galdés that Spain again regained its awareness, 
and the Generation of 1898, which, as Professor Tarr rightly insists, is in 
many ways the really romantic generation, even more fully reestablishes 
contact with Europe and emphasizes the real problem of Spain. All of 
which leads one to reflect sadly upon the efforts of the 1931 Spanish 
Republic to translate into action the ideas of the men of ’98. 

The Spaniards who wrote in the thirties and forties in Spain were not 
of gigantic literary stature, but they made the most respectable achieve- 
ment since the Siglo de Oro, even though progress during those years was 
really social rather than artistic. 

The best representative, one might say the symbol, of his times, was 
Larra, whose romanticism was of the spirit, not of any school: a true 
romantic and not a Romanticist, for he was intellectually a reformador, a 
champion of moderation in theory and in literary practice. He was keenly 
aware of the defects of his country, and fused her tragedy with his own. 
Since the Dulcinea-Spain of his ideal vision seemed to him as unattain- 
able as his own Dolores, he committed suicide. 

We see, then, that Spain, the darling of the Romanticists of the rest 
of Europe, gave European Romanticism a tardy and incomplete acceptance 
and a short life. It existed side by side with neo-classicism and was not 
tolerated until it had been hispanized: another example of the espafioli- 
zacién de lo de fuera. Though qualitatively dominant, it was quantita- 
tively small. The Romanticists can hardly be said to have formed a school. 
Although we have seen that romantic doctrines did not penetrate before 
1830, it is difficult to put a time limit upon its end. It was adapted more 
in its externals (e.g., local color, contrast, historical settings, the picturesque, 
the particular) and what was assimilated continued through the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when veneration for the romantic figures 
was at its height, and even afterward. The Generation of 1898 breaks 
with the past, is keenly aware of native problems and of foreign culture 
and shows other romantic traits, even though it vehemently forswears the 
Romanticism of the thirties. — 

Such would be a sort of condensation of Professor Tarr’s survey, which 
was already decidedly condensed. It is evident that his brochure should 
be read in its entirety. 

For twenty years or so I have been interested in the same period, and 
I firmly believe Professor Tarr’s conclusions are founded on accurately 
understood fact, soundly interpreted. It is obvious that specialists may 
differ slightly in minor matters of detail and in the emphasis to be accorded 
to certain aspects of literary and cultural phenomena. I would not quite 
agree, for example, that by 1833 “siglo de oro plays had also lost all 
novelty or appeal in the land of their origin,” for in 1832 there were still 
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41 siglo de oro plays in the repertory, 38 in 1833, 36 in 1834, with about 
70 to 100 performances per year. It is in 1837 that the older plays are 
seriously crowded out: only 10 plays of the siglo de oro, with 22 per- 
formances. The number climbed to 91 performances in 1847, about the 
same as in 1820-23 or in 1831. There had been more in 1824-30, an 
average of about 140 a year. 

The subjective element in a romantic work would seem to me funda- 
mental. Are the novels of Sir Walter Scott really romantic? In ex- 
ternals, the Spanish imitations, notably El Doncel, Sancho Saldafia and 
El sefior de Bembibre are far less picturesque and have less movement, 
but are far more subjective, more personal, more charged with freely ex- 
pressed emotion. It seems to me that this difference has been insufficiently 
emphasized. 

Espronceda ends his Sancho Saldafia thus: “ Y de todas aquellas gran- 
dezas, de aquellas hermosuras tan alabadas, de aquellos tan bizarros y 
entendidos caballeros, no queda ya sino el polvo, que ha carcomido hasta 
los pergaminos en que presumié eternizar sus glorias la vanidad.” Can 
this be said of Spanish Romanticism of one hundred years ago? Almost, 
but not quite. Larra survives, and some of his less ephemeral work will 
always be read as an example of trenchant expression and sharp intellec- 
tual perception. I would accord to Zorrilla somewhat more honor than 
does Professor Tarr. Of course he thought too little and wrote too much. 
Of course he was shallow, superficial, even puerile, but there is an engag- 
ing freshness about his best work, and a fluent melody in his verse which 
is in the great tradition of Lope. I would agree with Professor Tarr that 
genius touched Larra, Espronceda, and the later Bécquer and Rosalia de 
Castro. Espronceda most of all, I think. When we filter out his pose, 
his swagger, his rhetoric, we have left an expression of deep emotion, the 
real “ desahogo de su corazén” that he conveyed. No one has ever ques- 
tioned his mastery of technique, his virtuosity. 

This thorough and luminous study by Professor Tarr is indispensable 
for the comprehension of a somewhat misunderstood period in Spanish 
literature. 

B. Apams 

University of North Carolina 


La literatura del Peri. By Luis Alberto Sénchez. Buenos Aires, Im- 
prenta de la Universidad, 1939: 189 pages. 

La literatura del Uruguay. By Alberto Zum Felde. Buenos Aires, Im- 
prenta de la Universidad, 1939: 143 pages. 


Under the directorship of Arturo Giménez Pastor the Instituto de cul- 
tura latino-americana of the University of Buenos Aires has initiated a 
series of short surveys of literature in each of the Hispanic American 
countries. The two slim volumes under review, containing lectures de- 
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livered in Buenos Aires, are soon to be followed by two more, one on 
Brazilian letters by Aleeu Amoroso Lima (Tristaéo de Athayde) and the 
other on Chilean literature by Mariano Latorre. 

La literatura del Pert is the work of one of the most energetic and 
penetrating critics of South America, a youthful ex-professor of the 
University of San Marcos at Lima now in exile in Chile. Both the quality 
and quantity of his writings are extraordinary, particularly considering 
the fact that these literary activities are carried on after a day’s admin- 
istrative work in the well known publishing house Ercilla in Santiago 
amidst the economic cares of rearing a family in exile and handicapped 
by separation from the author’s personal library and collected material 
remaining in his native land. It is not surprising, therefore, that, while 
ideas set forth in his writings are frequently shrewd and stimulating, the 
presentation of supporting evidence is sometimes marred by inaccuracies 
of factual detail which, when combined with poor proof-reading as in the 
present instance, may cause some readers to underestimate the positive 
contributions contained in his work. 

In the six lectures or chapters the author traces the historical devel- 
opment of Peruvian letters from the unwritten literature of the Inca 
empire to 1937. At the outset he makes an interesting distinction between 
la literatura del Peri and la literatura peruana, asserting that the first 
comprises the production of writers born or residing in Peru but largely 
following foreign models; the second refers to works genuinely Peruvian 
and saturated with ingredients from the Peruvian milieu, Sr. Sanchez 
believes that the more authentic literatura peruana has existed only during 
the first fifty years of the Conquest and since 1916; the long intermediate 
period is characterized by servile imitations of foreign modes offering no 
genuine expression of Peruvian inspiration. Having established this 
premise, the author proceeds to trace the course of literature in his country 
during four centuries. 

In this survey the recent period, particularly since 1900, receives the 
best treatment and it is this part of the book which will be found most 
useful and stimulating. The discussion of the three centuries of the 
viceroyalty is comprehensive but there is a tendency to repeat old errors 
and to ignore recent research. The myth that imaginative literature circu- 
lated only clandestinely in the colonies retains its pristine vigor. One 
reads, for example, that “El Quijote llega discretamente. . . . De los 
[autores] castellanos apenas si se nombra a Lope” (p. 48). “El Quijote 
es leido a hurtadillas. La novela picaresca queda prohibida, y también 
la novela de caballeria, Belianis, y el Buscén, Tirante el Blanco y Guzman 
de Alfarache reciben un mismo tratamiento: santos y bellacos, nobles y 
villanos, todos son luteranos o herejes para el monopolio que, empezando 
en comercial viene de Sevilla, y aumentado en intelectual se asienta en los 
Madriles” (p. 64). And again: “Privado de libros de imaginacién, 
aherrojada su fantasia . . . el hombre de la colonia emprende trabajoso 
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camino de su propio ser” (p. 65). Rodriguez Marin (El ‘ Quijote’ y Don 
Quijote en América, Madrid, 1911) has demonstrated that the Quijote was 
shipped freely to the Indies where it circulated widely and openly; others 
have shown that the oft-cited prohibitive legislation relating to historias 
fingidas quickly became a dead letter and that the colonists had practically 
the same freedom to read creative and scientific literature as Spaniards in 
the Peninsula. Other reasons than the despotism and monopoly of the 
mother-country must be sought to explain the lack of creative writings 
produced in colonial America since it is plain that the stimulation of the 
great literary figures of contemporary Spain was not denied the colonies. 

Outstanding figures of the viceregal period such as Caviedes and 
Peralta Barnuevo are treated sympathetically. It should be pointed out, 
however, that recently published documents indicate that Caviedes was 
not a limefio, as stated, but a native of Andalucia and, therefore, probably 
not a mestizo (cf. Guillermo Lohmann Villena, “ Dos documentos inéditos 
sobre Don Juan del Valle y Caviedes,” Revista histérica [Lima], XI, 
277-283). The discussion of the remarkable creole savant, Peralta Bar- 
nuevo, includes no reference to his dramatic works which, particularly the 
short skits accompanying the comedias, are a more attractive aspect of his 
arid literary activities. Indeed, the local color and satire of these short 
dramatic pieces reveal some slight kinship of the learned Peralta with 
his iconoclastic contemporary, Caviedes, and also mark them as fore- 
runners of the theater of Segura. 

The close of the eighteenth century witnessed the rise of significant if 
short-lived periodicals in Peru. This aspect of intellectual activities in 
the colonies still awaits a careful study. The contents of the Diario de 
Lima (1790-1793) and the influence of its founder, Jaime Bauzate y Mesa, 
deserve a more extensive treatment than the author gives, for it was owing 
to the inspiration of this youthful extremefio that the better known Mer- 
curio peruano came into existence (cf. Mercurio peruano, No. 7, fol. 52). 
As Sr. Sanchez brings his record into the independence period he becomes 
less influenced by traditional criticism and more independent and objec- 
tive, even though his devotion to the neglected indigenous inspiration of 
Peruvian literature may appear at times to intrude unduly. There will 
be little quibbling with the statement that the Romantic movement in 
Peru as in other Hispanic countries was imitative and essentially false, 
“un reflejo de otros reflejos,” as the author neatly puts it. But, since 
literature at that time was cultivated by a small group mainly of Spanish 
descent, using the language of Castile and culturally divorced from the 
inarticulate indigenous population, it does not seem to the reviewer so 
illogical that the few writers of this school in Peru turned to the colonial 
period rather than to that of the Inca empire for themes and atmosphere. 
In this one respect they were, perhaps, consistent for was not the three 
centuries of Spanish rule a truer equivalent of the Middle Ages from 
which Peninsular and European romantics drew inspiration than the 
antiquity of a conquered and despised race? 
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But there is no need to cavil about minor matters. In vigorous and 
sometimes clipped prose the author has given us probably the most reveal- 
ing survey in brief, compact form of Peruvian letters yet available. 

The plan followed by the well known Uruguayan critic in his discussion 
of literature in his country differs from the chronological arrangement of 
Sr. Sanchez’ book. If the latter is a condensed history of its subject, Sr. 
Zum Felde’s is a collection of separate essays on each of the various genres. 
Thus, after some general considerations in the first two chapters entitled 
“Del coloniaje al romanticismo” and “La evolucién contempordnea,” the 
Uruguayan manifestations of the novel and short story, the theater, di- 
dactic writings, and poetry receive attention. This approach was doubt- 
less suggested by the relative contemporaneousness of Uruguayan literature 
which, as the author freely states, has no colonial antecedents worthy of 
the name and scarcely more during three quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Sr. Zum Felde’s book, then, covers in reality the last fifty years 
with the most fruitful period lying within the present century. 

The author’s prose is calm and measured like that of a critic seeking to 
detach himself from all political bias. This judicial attitude manifests 
itself in an academic though not pedantic style. Some readers may wish 
that Sr. Zum Felde, in preparing these lectures for publication, had seen 
fit to indicate more clearly and consistently the dates of the life span of 
writers mentioned and the year of publication of their representative 
works. This little volume would then serve more readily as a handy 
reference. The effort to compress available material within such a brief 
compass leads inevitably to the omission of interesting and pertinent de- 
tails. Even though Javier de Viana’s later works, for instance, were 
manifestly inferior to his first three books, some discussion and the titles 
of subsequent writings would doubtless contribute to a better understand- 
ing of this leading representative of the school of naturalism in Hispanic 
American literature. 

This series of surveys of Latin American letters will admirably serve 
its purpose of disseminating knowledge of the culture of each country, 
particularly if a readable style is combined with careful editing and the 
addition of more carefully selected bibliographies. 

Irvine A. LeonarD 

Larchmont, N. Y. 


La Estrella de Sevilla. Notes and Vocabulary by Frank Otis Reed and 
Esther M. Dixon. Introduction by John M. Hill. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1939: xxxix + 269 pages. 


As was to be expected of any joint undertaking of the late Professor 
Frank O. Reed and of Professor Hill, this is an eminently scholarly piece 
of work in the elaboration of which nothing seems to have been overlooked 
out of the now large number of pages, partly genuine documentation and 
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partly impassioned theorizing and speculation (cf. the facetious note on 
verse 1163, p. 168), which have been written on this play in the past four 
decades and which have placed it, in the annals of scholarship, almost on 
a par with La vida es suefio. 

In the meaty thirty-page Introduction, the contribution of Professor 
Hill alone, the critical edition and study of Foulché-Delbose, who was the 
first to make known the longer version revealing its existence in a unique 
copy of what he termed an “ arrachement,” is naturally the point of 
departure for the discussion of the principal problems involved, i.e., the 
question of the first edition, the authorship of the play, and the date of 
composition. Solutions of these problems have not been found by Pro- 
fessor Hill: that would have been news too sensational to be relegated to 
a text-book introduction. In the matter of first edition, he seems to incline 
to the opinion that the two extant 17th century texts derive from a lost 
editio princeps, for he does not question Foulché-Delbose’s argument that 
“the typographical peculiarities common to the two editions are such as 
could not derive independently from a manuscript copy ”; but until these 
typographical peculiarities are carefully pointed out to us (Foulché- 
Delbose, who called them “ coincidences typographiques,” did not do so) 
and are shown to be something quite distinct from certain more or less 
regular habits of the printers of the time, is not Cotarelo’s theory more 
plausible, namely that “the two early editions derive, not from a single 
earlier printed edition, but from two distinct manuscript copies”? (pre- 
sumably autor’s copies, in both of which, or in the reproducing of both of 
which, v. 1404 was accidentally omitted—if, indeed, it was ever written). 
Professor Hill does not seem to have been favorably impressed by any of 
the attempts to attribute all or a part of the play to Claramonte or to 
identify otherwise the “ Cardenio” who is introduced as the author in the 
closing lines of the longer version; instead, in a footnote on p. xix, he 
modestly voices the suspicion, gained in or prior to 1931, that it may some 
day be discovered that the author of the play is Luis Vélez de Guevara. 
For the date of composition, he seems, along with Cotarelo, Leavitt, and 
Anibal, to favor 1623. 

The two chapters on “ Sources and treatment” and “ Literary history 
of the play” might almost have been combined to form a single essay, so 
closely woven together are their contents. The comments on character 
building and motivation in the play are judicious and generally sober, but 
there may be those who will not concur in the opinion (bottom of p. 
xxviii) that to don Arias “the reader instinctively feels that much of the 
tragedy of the play is due”—an opinion which is virtually contradicted 
in a more accurate statement (p. xxxf) regarding his réle: don Arias is 
a stock character encountered in many a “ principe enamorado” play, 
from the early plays of Lope (e.g., El Molino) down, and the conventional 
réle that he played must have become familiar to audiences by the time 
La Estrella de Sevilla was produced. In the second of these two chapters, 
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and all on p. xxxvi, a few misprints are to be noted: for “ Vieil-Castel ” 
read “ Viel-Castel,” and for the date of his essay read “ 1882” for “ 1862 ” 
(unless there is an early edition unknown to the present reviewer); and 
for the two volumes of Eugéne Baret, for “1869” read “ 1869-1870.” 
The text of the play is the one established by Professor Reed: it is 
an eclectic one and has been left untouched by Professor Hill. From the 
point of view of versification, perfection seems to have been the aim here, 
for the reader will find no metrically incorrect verses (or, if he thinks he 
comes across one here and there, the corresponding note will categorically 
set him right) and no imperfect strophe forms (unless he be unwilling to 
accept the explanations of the apparent irregularities in two of the 
estancias in the passage 477-598) ; and indentation to set off strophe forms, 
ete., has been carried out with scrupulous exactitude. For the uncritical, 
average reader, i.e., the general run of those who will use the book, the 
problems of text are thus disguised, while the scholar who may wish to 
know just what the reading of the early texts or of the Foulché-Delbose 
edition in any given case is may readily find it in the ingeniously presented 
variant readings at the bottom of the page, supplemented, of course, by 
explanatory notes whenever they seem called for, the use of the conven- 
tional editorial parentheses and brackets, except here and there in the 
stage directions, being thus obviated. In this connection, it seems odd 
that the editors fail to acknowledge any indebtedness to Hartzenbusch: 
emendations found in the Foulché-Delbose edition and taken over in the 
present edition which are traceable to Hartzenbusch can be pointed out 
_in vv. 135, 520, 591, 593, 1179, 1745, 2038, and 2867 (assignment of 
speech), and emendations not in the Foulché-Delbose edition but neverthe- 
less traceable to Hartzenbusch can be noted in vv. 1751, 1976, 2642, and 
2886 (stage direction). Of the emendations for which the new editors take 
the entire responsibility, some will not meet with universal approval. For 
example: (1) in v. 906, where a syllable was needed, “ La” in both of the 
early texts is changed to “ El” before “ esclavilia,” in spite of “La escla- 
villa” in exactly the same position and spoken by the same character in 
the metrically correct v. 1240 (If arbitrary emendations are permissible, 
would it not have been better to insert before “ La esclavilla” the “Si” 
which the King’s question seems to demand?); (2) a conjectural verse, 
closely modeled upon a verse from Mirad a quien alabdis, is supplied after 
v. 1403 “to fill out the imperfect quintilla.” (But the thought contained 
in this conjectural verse is incongruous: informed by don Arias that 
Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas is waiting in the anteroom, the King is made 
to reply that he (Sancho) is taking a lot of time in coming; also, the break 
in thought between this conjectural verse and the next verse is too violent) ; 
(3) in v. 1976, a troublesome “de quien” is replaced by “El, quien.” 
(But the “ él, quien ” in the passage from El servir con mala estrella upon 
which the emendation is based is followed by an indicative, not, as in the 
present case, by a subjunctive, and the parallel is far from exact. Unless 
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a justification of the “de” of the two early texts can be found, Foulché- 
Delbose’s emendation “ ay ” seems preferable.) 

Of the material left for the Notes by Professor Reed, only about one 
third has been incorporated into the present volume. It may be found by 
some that, for a classroom text such as this is designed to be, the amount 
and variety of erudition that has been put into these notes and particularly ~ 
the great number of citations given for purposes of cross-reference are 
still somewhat excessive. The present reviewer fears also that the con- 
ciseness and occasional abstruseness of language in some of these notes may 
prove to be a handicap for many a student. Even with the aid of the 
series of notes on vv. 71 to about 164, for example, the effect of the use 
of the language of gallantry and of subtle punning throughout the passage 
in question will probably still baffle the average student. Only a few 
errors in these notes have come to the attention of the present reviewer: 
p. 148, on 488-495, 1. 3, for “your” read “thy”; p. 148, on 516, for 
“evidiar” read “envidiar”; p. 160, on 906, 1. 3, omit “variant to”; p. 
171, on 1260, separate the first of the quoted lines from the rest and supply 
the title of the source of this line. 


H. C. Heaton 
New York University 


An Index of Don Quijote Including Proper Names and Notable Matters. 
By Richard L. Predmore. (Rutgers University Studies in Spanish, 
no. 1.) New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1938: x + 102 pags. 


Sabido es que existen varios tipos de indices al Quijote. Se hizo uno 
de las notas y comentarios de la edicién de Clemencin. Ofrece la dificultad 
de estar dividido en siete grupos: usos y costumbres; obras aludidas, 
citadas; ete., ete. Mucho mejor, por su tipo de indice alfebético, es el que 
hizo Charles Frederick Bradford a las notas también de Clemencin. Luego 
tenemos el Diccionario y comentario de Cejador—tomo II de su La lengua 
de Cervantes, Madrid, 1906 que al parecer no conoce Predmore—, obra de 
mucha utilidad, pero que hay que utilizar con cuidado. La edicién de 
Clasicos castellanos, de Rodriguez Marin, no tiene ningin {ndice, pero 
su Nueva edicién critica, seis tomos, Madrid, 1927-28, tiene un tomo VII 
de apéndices y dos indices: “ Registro de los autores tratados en las notas 
y apéndices” y un “Indice de materias.” Este indice es, al parecer, de 
también de su légica. 

Declara Predmore en su “ Introduction”: “An index to Don Quijote 
would make it possible to find at a moment’s notice significant incidents and 
discussions, to trace interesting themes and opinions, and to comprehend 
at a glance the cultural scope of the book” (pag. v). Luego expone las 
difieultades que se le ofrecian y el método que ha seguido. Hay varios 
aciertos muy laudables. Admite que no se propone hacer lo que Toynbee 
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con su Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in Dante, lo cual 
hubiera duplieado el naimero de pdginas que nos ofrece Predmore. En 
general, ha sabido limitarse dentro de ciertos confines que hacen de su 
obra un conjunto muy loable. Las obras ya citadas son voluminosas, 
costosas y sus ejemplares casi agotados. Por su facil adquisicién y su 
facil manejo la de Predmore supera a ésas y a otras obras, pero no las 
reemplaza definitivamente. Por iltimo, consignaré un error, varias ob- 
jeciones al orden alfabético y alguna que otra omisién de “ cosas notables.” 

Bajor Polidoro, se advierte: “ applied to Virgilio, which see.” Es una 
confusién. Este Polidoro Virgilio fué un humanista italiano que vivid hacia 
1470-1555. (Cons. el Dictionary of National Biography, LVIII, 250- 
253; también las notas de Clemencin y de Bonilla y Schevill.) 

La clasificacién es algo enredada, especialmente en el caso de Poesias 
sueltas. Hubiera sido més légico incluirlas todas bajo este epigrafe y 
bajo algunos de los apartados en que se encuentran ahora. Asi como 
estan, tenemos: Quijote, Don: Unas poesias dirigidas a; Virgilio: Un verso 
suyo, ete. Lo de Mensajero sois, amigo esté bajo Bernardo del Carpio: Un 
romance. Bajo Urraca, dotia: “ Sancho alludes to a ballad about dofia 
Urraca.” 

Adrede quedan omitidos refranes, citas latinas y personajes que andan 
en busea de nombre, por no haberlos bautizado Cervantes. Noto la 
ausencia de algunos temas vitales para la época y su perfil: el gobierno de 
una repilica (V, i, 27 y passim); la guerra justa (VI, xxvii, 187-9); la 
justicia social (II, xxii, 219-221) y las alusiones al libre albedrio, a la 
fortuna y al neo-platonismo de Cervantes. La critica o preceptiva literaria 
anda desperdigada por Caballerias, Libros de; Poeta, el; Comedia, la; 
Literatura, La. An Index to Don Quijote es un esfuerzo meritorio y 
provechoso. 

F. SAncuez y Escripano 
Connecticut College 


Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina. By Alice Huntington Bushee. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1939: x + 111 pages, 
and 20 plates. 

Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina is “the result of an endeavor to 
study the history of the comedias of Tirso de Molina during the three 
centuries following his death in 1648, references to him, editions of his 
plays, criticisms, and an analysis of the two periods when his popularity 
was at its zenith.” It is made up of five articles which were printed 
between 1933 and 1937 in various journals. To these five reprints Miss 
Bushee has added some ‘‘ Notes on Various Editions” and, with charac- 
teristic generosity of spirit, has appended “‘for the aid of those [students 

1 These appeared respectively in Revue Hispanique, LXXXI, 1933; Hispanic 
Review, I, 1933; Hispania, XVII, 1934; Hispanic Review, III, 1935; Hispanic 
Review, V, 1937. 
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of Tirso] who might wish to consult them” a list of photostats, editions, 
and critical studies in her own library. ; 

In reprinting these articles in book form, the author has made some 
revision. It is her contention in the first of these, ‘‘Tirso de Molina, 
1648-1848,” that the length of time when Tirso was “totally neglected is 
much shorter than has been supposed,” though she concedes that there . 
were years when he was not popular. The longest of these “barren 
periods,”’ Miss Bushee finds, occurred in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century; and twice—once in the eighteenth century and once in the 
nineteenth, one hundred years apart *—his name was “the best known 
among the Spanish dramatists of the Golden Age.’’ Miss Bushee has, 
in the studies of Miss Coe and Mr. Adams,’ been able to find further 
documentary evidence to prove her assertion. 

The author states (p. 16 n.) that she has limited her search “almost 
entirely to the theatre in Madrid” and adds that ‘‘there is still much to 
be done along these same lines for the provinces.” As I have in my files 
figures compiled from the lists of Alonso Cortés, I. Leonard, E. Julid, 
and J. A. van Praag,‘ I shall add them at this point. 

In the very extensive lists which Alonso Cortés printed for Valladolid 
(1681 to 1798) one does not find a single play of Tirso’s listed until 
February 13, 1786 when La reina dofia Maria y mds prudente mujer was 
represented. The Convidado de piedra which was played on the 28th 
and 29th of September, 1730, is almost certainly Zamora’s No hay plazo 
que no se cumpla . . . y convidado de piedra; and the Los amantes de 


Teruel which is listed repeatedly is probably Montalbaén’s.’ Out of the 


* Tirso’s popularity seems to have gone in century-long waves, and it is 
apparently the first four decades in each century that mark a crescendo of interest. 
He began writing, according to Cotarelo, around 1607, and his last Parte was 
published in 1635. It was in the 1730’s that Dofia Teresa de Guzman gave her 
edition to the world. For the nineteenth century, Miss Bushee found that “the 
third and fourth decades . . . may be considered the Golden Age for . . . Tirso.” 
In the twentieth century, it is these decades which have produced the work 
of Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, Emilio Cotarelo, Menéndez Pidal, Miss 
Bushee, and others. 

% Ada M. Coe, Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en 
los periédicos de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, Johns Hopkins’ Press, Baltimore, 
1935; Nicholson B. Adams, “Siglo de Oro Plays in Madrid, 1820-1850,” Hispanic 
Review, 1936, IV, 342-357. 

* Narciso Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid, Madrid, 1923; I. A. Leonard, 
“A Shipment of Comedies to the Indies,” Hispanic Review, II, 1934; E. Julid, 
‘*Preferencias teatrales del piblico valenciano en el siglo XVIII,” Revista de Fil. 
Esp., 1933, XX, 113-159; J. A. van Praag, La “comedia”’ espagnole aux Pays-Bas 
au XVII* et au XVIII* siécle, Amsterdam, no date. 

5 Even though it should be the one attributed to Tirso, it is a fact of no 
significance for this study for it is generally conceded that this play is not Téllez’s 
work. The same may be said for the Don Alvaro de Luna (Préspera fortuna de 
Don Alvaro de Luna y adversa de Ruy Lépez Ddvalos) which is given by Julid. 
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458 titles which Sr. Julidé gives for Valencia in the eighteenth century, 
there is only one that is Tirso’s, Cautela contra cautela, and it was played 
but three times. Among the comedias that went to the Indies in 1713 
we find just one lone title from Tirso’s theatre, El honroso atrevimiento. 
This is a play much more in Lope’s manner than Tirso’s. In the case of 
_ this comedia, as well as in that of Cautela contra cautela, there are sueltas 
in existence today; thus their inclusion does not necessarily argue any 
knowledge of the Partes. From Van Praag’s study, it would seem that 
the only plays of Tirso’s to reach Flanders were translations or adapta- 
tions that came through the French. When conditions in Spain will 
permit an examination of Fajardo’s Indez,’ it will be most interesting 
to know whether or not the Partes were known to him and to the book 
dealers in Madrid whom he constantly quotes. 

In the “Bibliography of La prudencia en la mujer” and in ‘The 
‘Greatest’ Spanish Dramatists,’ the author has made relatively few 
changes. To the already long list of editions of Tirso’s greatest historical 
play have been added two others, one a reprint of 1898, one a recent 
work by William McFadden, 1933. This brings the total to twenty-six.® 

Miss Bushee’s third chapter, ‘The ‘Greatest’ Spanish Dramatists,” 
is intimately related to the first in that it attempts “‘to trace during the 
last 250 years the changing opinions as to who should be considered the 
greatest Spanish dramatists.’ For the earlier critics, it would seem, Lope 
was the only dramatist of his epoch of sufficient renown even to merit 
mention; it was Calderén and his school who were the object of attack 
and defense. From this position of nonentity, Tirso has today risen to 
one which ordinarily places him beside Lope and Calderén. There are 
dissenting voices, however. Pfandl would give third place to Ruiz de 
Alarcén. The truth of the matter is that until Tirso’s title to two of 
Spain’s greatest dramas is established beyond a shadow of a doubt, his 
claim to such olympic heights will be debatable. Without El burlador 
de Sevilla and El condenado por desconfiado, his fame would have to rest 
primarily on La prudencia en la mujer and on such lively portraits of 
women as are found in Marta la piadosa, La villana de Vallecas, Don Gil 
de las calzas verdes, etc. 

In the fourth article, ‘The Five Partes of Tirso de Molina,” Miss 
Bushee has sought: 1) to outline the textual problems that confront the 

*It was perhaps through Métel de Boisrobert’s La jalouse d’elle~-méme, that 
the German version, Die Eifernde mit sich selbst oder die betrugliche Maske, came into 
existence. See p. 5, n. 16. 

1 Indice de todas las comedias impresas . . . hasta 1716, Ms. 14706, Bib. Nac. 
This index is much less extensive than Medel’s, but it is more accurate. Further- 
more, the author usually gives his authority for all assertions, and by its very 
title it is evident that it was limited to printed plays. It is a debatable point as 
to whether or not Medel included in his lists plays that he knew in manuscript. 

* Two others in the original article, nos. 3 and 4, have been grouped under 
one heading. 
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student of Tirso and to link these with the well-known edict of banishment 
which was passed against the dramatist in 1625; 2) to locate the copies 
of his Partes which are today in existence; 3) to indicate which plays out 
of these collections the various modern editors have included in their 
collections. The author concludes this chapter by stating: “‘ Before this 
history can be considered at all complete, it will be necessary to compare 
manuscript copies, sueltas, and editions and translations published in 
foreign countries with the Partes and the Guzmén edition.” 

Only one who has worked with the textual problems of Tirso’s 
theatre can realize just what a rompecabezas they represent. Miss 
Bushee has not for the most part sought the answers to these problems; 
it has been her purpose to present them in clear, tabular form. This she 
has done admirably, and the student of Tirso will find himself constantly 
reaching for her tables. To the six copies of the Primera parte that the 
author has been able to locate should be added a seventh: there is at 
Parma one with a Valencian title-page (1631); one must add also a copy 
of the Segunda parte in the Brera at Milan and another of the Cuarta parte 
in the Nazionale at Florence. It is interesting that there should be 
among German-speaking people 16 copies of Tirso’s Partes, as many as in 
Spain itself. 

The fifth article, ‘‘The Guzmd4n Edition of Tirso de Molina’s Come- 
dias,” has been improved by the addition of a list of comedies which was 
appended to Lope de Vega’s La batalla del honor, put out in 1735 by Dofia 
Teresa de Guzman and announced in the Gaceta of December 13, 1735. 
This list indicates the 33 plays of Tirso which Dofia Teresa had published 
previous to that date.. Through Miss Coe’s study of the periodicals of 
the time, Miss Bushee is able to give not only the year but also the month 
when 31 of these were placed on sale. The text of the Guzman edition 
may leave somethings to be desired, but it at least during the seventy-five 
years that followed “‘kept alive the memory of Tirso de Molina . . . and 
formed the basis for the refundiciones which for over thirty years were 
played to enthusiastic audiences. . . .” 

It is a commonplace of criticism that Tirso was more interested in his 
women characters than his men. Women have repaid that interest on 
various occasions. It was a woman who in the eighteenth century 
republished his works and “‘kept alive his memory.” In the early 
twentieth, it was a woman, Dofia Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez, who by 
patient search added materially to the very meagre facts that were known 
of Tirso’s life, and who by her own exuberant enthusiasm led many others 
to evaluate anew the place of Tirso in Golden Age Drama. It is a woman 
now to whom he is indebted for a scholarly study of his bibliography. 


Rota Lez Kennepy 
Smith College 
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Cronologia Herediana (1803-1839), por Francisco Gonzilez del Valle. 
Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacién, Habana, 1938: 331 pags. 


La vida y la obra de José Maria de Heredia han sido objeto de muy 
detenido estudio por parte del doctor Gonzflez del Valle, y a dilucidar 
aspectos nebulososos o ignorados del cantor del Nidgara ha consagrado mas 
atencién quizés que ningin otro eritico o investigador cubano. Esta 
Cronologia Herediana se ha enriquecido con los aportes de otros eruditos 
contemporaneos, tales como Domingo Figarola-Caneda, Francisco de Paula 
Coronado, José Augusto Escoto, Enrique Larrondo, José Maria Chacén y 
Calvo y los mejicanos Nicolfés Rangel y José de J. Najiez y Dominguez. 
Todos estos heredianos han dedicado un esfuerzo de afios al estudio del 
poeta y su obra. Algunos como Chacén, Rangel, Dominguez y Escoto, 
habian publicado ya sus respectivos estudios, pero otros como Figarola- 
Caneda y Larrondo, conservaban un gran caudal de noticias inéditas sobre 
Heredia y, al morir, sus respectivos archivos heredianos han pasado a 
manos del doctor Gonzdlez del Valle, con lo cual ha podido éste completar 
sus propios hallazges. Este libro es, pues, lo que podriamos denominar 
un noticiario herediano en el que dia por dia, mes por mes, y afio por afio 
se registran con precisién todos los datos que hasta ahora se han recogido 
sobre el poeta cubano. Huelga decir que en cada easo, el doctor Gonzalez 
del Valle declara las fuentes de informacién que ha usado y reconoce su 
deuda a los que de manera indirecta colaboraron en su obra. 

En cierto modo, pues, este libro es el producto de una labor colectiva. 
Casi todos los que en este siglo han investigado la azarosa vida de Heredia 
aparecen aqui representados con sus respectivos aportes. Quedan por 
esclarecer todavia algunos detalles de la vida del poeta y la fecha de 
algunos de sus trabajos originales en prosa y verso, asi como de algunas de 
las muchas tradueciones que hizo. (El doctor Gonzflez del Valle da al 
final del libro la lista de trabajos cuya fecha no ha podido comprobar.) 
Pero después de publicada esta obra puede decirse que la vida y la crono- 
logia heredianas son ya mejor conocidas que las de la mayoria de los 
poetas hispano-americanos. Es, por consiguiente, un gran servicio el que 
el autor ha rendido a nuestras letras con este libro que reputamos indis- 
pensable para todos los que por estos temas se interesan. 

Manvet Pepro GonzAtez 


Spanische Gebirdensprache. By Ludwig Flachskampf. Erlangen, 1938. 


This Cologne dissertation (reprinted from Romanische Forschungen, 
1938, LII, 205-258) is one more of the increasingly frequent studies 
which leave the reader wondering if linguistic and literary scholarship is 
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not just playing around on the outskirts of psychology. We assume that 
we need not report how the author distinguishes between the truly endo- 
genous emotions, such as joy and sorrow, and impulses derived from 
external sources and primarily vital in nature. Perhaps we should, but 
we prefer, possibly in self-protection, to look at only one side, and merely 
to examine how the author has used literary and semiliterary material, 
besides direct observation, as a basis for his work. 
The rhetoricians have always known that we can speak with our hands. 
If it is true, as Pierre Janet is reported to have said, that we can also 
think with them, much could be expected of such a study. Who that 
remembers Mynheer Peeperkorn in the Zauberberg, does not regret having 
failed to grasp the profound experiences which the Dutchman could 
express only by his Kulturgebdrden, and which even Thomas Mann could 
only insufficiently report? Mr. Flachskampf, however, although bright 
and intelligent and capable of close observation, can only be said to have 
made a modest beginning. While his study leads to the interesting con- 
clusion that Spanish gestures show a much closer connection with the 
classical than with the oriental tradition, his documentation on the Arabic 
side is very slight. ‘ Positivists’ would probably be glad to forego some- 
what lyrical interpretations of the Southern-Spanish house and the Spanish 
sound-system in terms of the Spanish soul, if they were given in exchange 
a more convincing background of Spanish folklore and literature. The 
author’s discussion of the higa (p. 246 f.) is elementary; remembering 
Lope’s Dorotea (Gerarda: Quisiera ser higuera para darte dos mil en cada 
rama) or even a reference to Covarrubias or the Diccionario de Autori- 
dades would certainly have kept him from stating that in Spain the higa 
is used only as an Abwehrsgeste. The paragraphs on aoja:niento-gestures 
(p. 249) could have benefited from Salillas’s Fascinacién en Espaiia; the 
Biblioteca de tradiciones populares and other collections, not to speak of 
Rodrigo Caro and even Feijéo, could have provided a Spanish basis for 
the discussion of crossing oneself while yawning (p. 243); and the Spanish 
drama, the picaresque novels, the costumbristas might have been as helpful 
to the author as plays were to Beinhauer and French medieval literature i, 
to Professor Lommatzsch. Moreover, the great field of Hispanic-American 
linguistics and folklore could no doubt have provided no little illustration 
and proof. Evidently, on this subject the last word has not been said. : 
E. 


by Lewis Hanke. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938: 


Handbook of Latin American Studies. By a number of Scholars. Edited . 
xviii + 637 pages. 


The latest volume in this indispensable series of annual bibliographies , 
is as usual bigger and better than its predecessors. A newly added section, 
of special interest to readers of the Hispanic Review, is that on “ Lan- , 
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guage: Spanish America,” under the editorship of Leavitt O. Wright. The 
section on “ Literature” has been subdivided, Francisco Aguilera taking 
charge of poetry. Among the special articles which have always been a 
feature of the series and which appear as appendices, attention should be 
called to three: “The Latin American Program of the American Library 
Association,” “The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress,” and 
“ Selected List of Book Dealers in the Americas.” 
O. H. G. 


A Critical Bibliography of Editions of the Don Quixote printed between 
1605 and 1917, compiled and described by Juan Sufié Benages and 
Juan Sufié Fonbuena, continued down to 1937 by the First of these 
Authors and now Edited by J. D. M. Ford and C. T. Keller. Harvard 
University Press, 1939: xvii-+ 73 pages. 


The present work adds 400 titles to the 966 of the earlier volume 
(Barcelona, 1917). Shortly before the author’s death, his manuscript was 
acquired and brought to this country for publication by Mr. Carl Tilden 
Keller of Boston, whose library of editions of Don Quixote furnished 
various of the new items here listed. The editors have eliminated linguistic 
deformation in the titles of editions in little known languages and have 
corrected certain deficiencies arising from Sr. Sufié’s unfamiliarity with the 
Ford and Lansing Bibliography, but have retained the author’s plan of 
numbers and cross references, in spite of the fact that the numbering is 
not always consecutive. Four items of Addenda, intended for Sr. Suié, 
have been furnished by Mr. Keller and by Sr. A. E. Xalambri. In addition 
to the Preface by the editors, there is an interesting Introduccién by Sr. 
Suiié. 

O. H. G. 


El alma de las palabras. Diseiio de semdntica general. By Félix Res- 
trepo, S. J. Segunda edicién. Libreria Voluntad, Bogotaé, 1939: 244 
pages. 


This second edition (the first has long been out of print) shows only 
very minor changes. In Bull. de la Soc. de Linguistique de Paris, 1917, 
XXI, 176, Professor A. Meillet said of the first edition: “Le P. Restrepo 

. . D’ a voulu que donner au public espagnol une notion juste et précise 
de la sémantique. Et il a réussi en effet & exposer . .. d’une maniére 
claire, nuancée, juste, toutes les idées maitresses du sujet, si bien qu’on ne 
trouvera nulle part un aussi bon instrument pour s’initier 4 la sémantique; 
il les a illustrées d’exemples bien choisis, pris en grande partie & |’espagnol, 
qui donnent & son livre un prix méme pour le spécialiste & qui la plupart 
des idées sont familiéres. . . .” 


O. H. G. 
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Revista de Filologia Hispdénica. Afio I, nam. 1. Enero-Marzo, 1939. 
(Instituto de Filologia, Universidad de Buenos Aires: Instituto de las 


Espafias, Columbia University.) Buenos Aires—Nueva York: 103 
paginas. 


Bajo la experta direccién de don Amado Alonso, y con la colaboracién 
de varios eruditos de América, sale a luz esta revista. Est4 destinada a 
complementar la Revista Hispdnica Moderna de Nueva York. Atiende 
ésta, como es sabido, a la literatura moderna de Espafia y de América. Y 
a la espafiola clésica y la colonial americana la Revista de Filologia His- 
panica, con articulos y notas sobre literatura y lengua espafiola, sobre el 
portugués, con especial referencia al Brasil, con resefias eriticas y una 
bibliografia clasificada. 

Contiene este primer nimero un articulo de don Tomd4s Navarro Tomas 
sobre El grupo fénico como unidad meldédica (pfgs. 3-19), entendiendo 
por unidad meldédica “la porcién minima de diseurso con sentido propio 
y econ forma musical determinada.” Agrégase que “los limites de la 
unidad melédica coinciden con los del grupo fénico.” Se basa el estudio 
en los experimentos realizados en el Centro de Estudios Histérieos (Ma- 
drid), y comprende la extension de la unidad melédica en textos medievales, 
clasicos y modernos, la comparacién de aquélla en el espafiol con otras 
lenguas (el grupo octosildbico es la unidad formal del castellano; de tres 
y cuatro silabas la del francés; de seis y siete silabas la del italiano y la 
del inglés; y de siete y ocho la del alemén), y comprende también, final- 
mente, la coincidencia entre lectores y autores espaiioles contempordneos 
en la divisién de grupos melédicos de un mismo texto. A continuacién 
del articulo del sefior Navarro Tomas, viene otro de dofia Maria Rosa Lido, 
Transmisién y recreacién de temas grecolatinos en la poesia lirica espatiola 
(pags. 20-63), bastante completo, sobre el tema virgiliano del ruisefior, 
el particularmente virgiliano también del ciervo herido y la fuente, y el 
esquema simétrico de Virgilio que pasa al “ Fiérida, para mi dulce y 
sabrosa . . .” de la Egloga III de Garcilaso, y conserva notable vitalidad 
en todo nuestro siglo de oro. 

A estos dos articulos sigue la seccién de Notas (pags. 67-68), con una 
sobre afrechero (E. F. Tiscornia), y otra sobre tapera (B. J. Ronco), y 
las resefias de libros, de una a dos pdginas de extensién cada una, hechas 
por Marcel Bataillon (pags. 69-70), A. Alonso (70-72), H. Seris (72-74), 
José A. Oria (75-76) y R. Lida (76-79, dos resefias). La Bibliografia 
(80-103), a cargo de Miss Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, incluye adem4s de 
Lengua y Literatura, secciones de Geografia y Etnografia, Historia, 
Derecho e Instituciones, Economia, Religién, Ciencia y Ensefianza, Arqueo- 
logia y Arte, Viajes e Hispanismo. 

Gratisimo nos es acusar recibo con estas Ifneas del primer nimero de 
la Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, y desearle vida préspera para bien de 
nuestra cultura hispdnica. 


M. R-N. 
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El pronombre ‘ se’ y la voz pasiva castellana. Por Narciso Alonso Cortés. 
Valladolid, 1939: 58 p&ginas. 


“ Los oficios del pronombre se en la oracién castellana constituyen una 
de las cuestiones mds intrincadas de nuestra Gramatica, hasta el punto de 
que ninguna otra ha producido tanta confusién y variedad de opiniones.” 
Y a dilucidar estas cuestiones va dedicado el presente opisculo. Diserepa 
el autor de las opiniones admitidas, en muchos puntos, y sabe justificar 
su doctrina de una manera sencilla, clara y sdélida. Distingue y funda- 
menta los siguientes oficios de tal pronombre: 1. Personal simple: se da- 
tivo, verbo transitivo (‘ Luis me pidié el libro y se le di’). 2. Reflexivo: 
a) directo, se acusativo, verbo transitivo (‘Luis se lava’); b) indirecto, 
se dativo, verbo transitivo (‘Luis se lava las manos’). 3. Reciproco: a) 
directo, se acusativo, verbo transitivo (‘Luis y Antonio se insultan’); b) 
indirecto, se dativo, verbo transitivo (‘Los dos enemigos se dirigieron 
graves insultos’). 4. Intrinseeo: a) simple, se dativo, verbo transitivo 
(‘ Mi amigo se comié una chuleta’; y con dativo ético, ‘ Todo se lo sabe’) ; 
b) de accién mediata, se dativo, verbo intransitivo o usado como tal (‘ El 
pecador se arrepintié de sus culpas’ o ‘El enfermo se murié’). 5. Im- 
personal, se dativo, verbo intransitivo (‘Se lucha con valor’) o transitivo 
(‘Se alquila una casa’). 
M. R.-N. 
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